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COAP TER 


IN WHICH THE PRINCIPAL PERSONAGE OF THIS STORY 3 
* IS NOT INTRODUCED TO THE READER. E 


WHEN they had both left the train at the Cette railway- 
station—the train from Paris to the Mediterranean— 
Marcel Lornans, addressing Jean Taconnat, said to him: 
_ “What are you going to do until the boat starts?” _ 
“Nothing,” replied Jean Taconnat. ; 
“Yet, according to the Traveller’s Guide, Cette is an 
interesting town, although not of great antiquity, since 
being of later creation than the port, which is the terminus 
of the Languedoc Canal built by Louis XIV... .” 
“ Probably the most useful thing Louis XIV. did during 
the whole of his reign! ” exclaimed Jean Taconnat. 
oubtless the Geend Rot foresaw that we should 
embark here on the 27th April, 1895. “ 

“Do be serious, Jean, and don’t forget that ‘the South’ 
may hear us! It seems to me that we might as well see 
Cette, since we are at Cette; the basins, the canals, the 
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marine docks, the seven miles of wharves, the promenade 
bedewed by the limpid waters of an aqueduct. Fi 

“Have you done with spouting Joanne’s Guide book, 
Marcel ?” 

«A town,” continued Marcel Lornans, “which might 
have been a Venice... .” 

‘‘ And is satisfied to be a miniature Marseilles!” 

«« As you say, my dear Jean, the rival of the magnificent 
Provencal city, next to it the first free port of the 
Mediterranean, which exports wine, salt, brandy, oil, 
chemicals: : .” 

“* And imports,” cried the other, turning away his head, 
“bores such as you.” 

“ Also raw hides, wool from La Plata, flour, fruit, cod- 
fish horn, metals... .” 

“Enough ... enough!” protested the young man, who 
wanted to escape from his friend’s*torrent of information. 

“ Two hundred and seventy-three thousand tons import, 
and two hundred and thirty-five thousand export,” con- 
tinued the pitiless Marcel Lornans, “exclusive of the 
anchovy and sardine salting-works, which annually turn 
out from twelve to fourteen thousand tons, or its cooperage, 
which employs two thousand workmen and manufactures 
two hundred thousand casks. : 

“T wish you were shut up in them two thousand br ane 
over,” cried Jean Taconnat. ‘In heaven's name, what has 
all this industrial and commercial superiority in it to 
interest two young fellows on their way to Oran to join the 
sth Chasseurs d’Afrique ?” 

“ Everything is interesting to travellers, even what isn’t,” 
said Marcel Lornans gravely. 


“ And is there enough cotton in Cette to stop my ears?” 
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“Let us ask as we go along.” 

“The Argeles starts in two hours,” responded Jean 
Taconnat, “and in my opinion it is best to ga on board 
immediately.” 

Perhaps he was right. In two hours what chance was 
there of seeing that ever-growing city—at least with any 
profit? They would have had to go to the Than pond, to 
climb the chalk cliff between the pond and the sea, called 
the Pillar of Saint Clair, on whose side the town is built 
like an amphitheatre, and which will be re-clothed with fir 
plantations in the near future. Does not this marine 
capital of the South-West deserve a few days’ halt from the 
tourist? It communicates with the ocean by the Canal du 
Midi, with the interior by the Canal de Beaucatire, and is 
united to the heart of France by two lines of railway, those 
of Bordeaux and the Centre. 

Marcel Lornans, however, did not insist, but Gis. 
sively followed Jean Taconnat, who was preceded by & a 
porter pushing a luggage-truck. 

‘They reached the old dock after a short walk. The 
railway passengers for the same destination as the young 
men were already assembled. A number of the idlers 
always attracted by an outward-bound vessel, lounged 
about the quay, and it would be no exaggeration to set the 
number down at a hundredth part of the population of 
thirty-two thousand inhabitants. : 

Cette has a regular service of steamers to Algiers, Oran, 

, Marseilles, Ni ice, Genoa and Barcelona, Travellers, it 
_ "seems to. us, do better by giving preference to a passage 
is favoured by the shelter of the coast of Spain and 
alearic Islands in the west of the Mediterranean. 
About fifty on that day were going on board the Argéles, a 
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vessel of eight or nine hundred tons, which offered them 
every advantage, under the command of Captain 
Bugarach. § 

The Arges, getting up steam, its funnels discharging 
volumes of black smoke, was made,fast to the inside of the 
old basin, along the Frontignan jetty, which bounded it 


on the east. To the north lay the new dock in the form 


of a triangle, to which the sea canal extends. On the 
opposite side is the circular battery for the defence of the 
port and the Mole of Saint-Louis. Between this mole and 


the head of the Frontignan jetty, a channel of easy access 
gives admittance to the old dock. 


It was by the jetty that the passengers went on board 
the Argéles, while the captain in person was superin- 
tending the stowing ofthe packages under the deck tar- 
paulin. The encumbered hold could offer no more space, 
with its cargo of coal, horns, oil, salt, provisions, and those 
diluted wines which form a considerable part of the export 
trade of Cette. 

Some old sailors—with faces tanned by the winds, eyes 
shining under bushy eyebrows, ears with thick red rims, 
and characteristically rolling gait—chatted on the wharf 
through the smoke of their pipes. What they said could 
only be agreeable to those passengers to whom a crossing of 
thirty to thirty-six hours was a matter of equable contem- 
plation. 

“Fine weather,’ said one. 

“A nor-easter that’s going to last, to all appearance,” 


added another. 


“It will be fine and fresh about the Balearics,” concluded 


a third, as he shook out the ashes of his extinguished pipe, 


“With a head wind the A rgeles will do her eleven knots 
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an hour,” said ihe paste pilot, who was about to go on 
board. “Besides, with Captain Bugarach on the bridge 


_ there is nothing to fear. He carries the favourable wind 
“in his cap, and needs only to uncover to have as much as 
he wants!” 

_ Very reassuring these old salts ; but do we not all know 
the nautical proverb: “He who wants to lie, has only to 
talk of the weather” ? 

Ifthe two young men paid but scant attention to these 
forecasts, if indeed they troubled themselves not in the 
least either about the state of the sea or the chances of 
the voyage, the majority of the passengers did not display 
equal indifference or philosophy. They felt uneasy in head 
and stomach, even before they stepped on board. 

Among that majority, Jean Taconnat directed the atten- 
tion of Marcel Lornans to a family party consisting of father, 
mother and son. The father was about fifty-five, with the 
face of a magistrate, although he was neither a judge nor a 
procureur, with mutton-chop, pepper and salt whiskers, a 
narrow forehead, a clumsy figure five feet two inches high, 
thanks to his high-heeled shoes—in a word, one of those 
fat little men commonly described as “tobacco-jars.” 
Dressed in a checked suit of thick material, a cap with 
side-pieces on his rather grey head, he held in one hand 
an umbrella in a shiny cover, in the other a striped travelling 
rug in a double leather strap. 

The mother was a couple of inches taller than her hus- 
band. She was a bony woman, withered and thin as a 
lath, with a yellow face, a haughty air, doubtless on account 
of her height ; she wore her hair in bands of a black that is 
suspicious at fifty, and the whole of her important person 
was covered by a circular cloak of browncloth trimmed 
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with miniver. A bag with asteel clasp hung from her right 
wrist and a muff of imitation sable from her left wrist. 

The son was an ordinary youth of twenty-one, with 
an insignificant face, a long neck, frequently an indication 
of inborn stupidity, a fair moustache beginning to sprout, 
eyes without expression, and the eye-glass of the short- 
sighted, a slouching body, a helpless ruminating air, not 
knowing what to do with his arms and legs—although he 
had received lessons in grace and deportment—in a word, 
a lout. 

Such was this family of vulgar townsfolk. They lived 
on an income of some four or five hundred pounds a year 
derived from a double inheritance, and they had never 
done anything to increase it, or to lessen it either. They 
came from Perpignan, where they lived in an old house on 
La Popiniere, beside the River Tét. When they were an- 
nounced in the salons of the Prefecture or the General 
Treasury, it was as Monsieur and Madame Désirandelle 
and Monsieur Agathocle Désirandelle. 

On arrival at the gangway that gave access to the 
Argéles, the family stopped. Should they go on board 
immediately, or walk up and down the quay until the 
moment of departure ?—truly, a very important question. 

“We have come too soon, Monsieur Désirandelle,” said 
the lady fuming, “as you never fail to do.” 

“Just as you never fail to grumble, Madame Désiran- 
delle,” replied the gentleman. 

This couple always addressed each other as “ Monsieur ” 
and “ Madame,” both in public and in private; this they 
imagined to be excessive good form. 

“Let us go and settle ourselves on board,” Monsieur 
Désirandelle began again. 
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“Two hours beforehand,” cried Madame Désirandelle, 

“when we have thirty to spend on that boat, which is 
already going like a see-saw! .. .” 

In fact, although the sea was calm, the Aree was 
experiencing a slight roll on account of the swell, from 
which the old dockis not entirely protected by the break- 

water, five hundred yards long. 

“Tf we are afraid of being sea-sick in port,’ observed 
-M. Désirandelle, “it would have been better not to under- 
take this voyage.” 

“Do you imagine that I would ever have consented 
to do so, Monsieur Deésirandelle, if it were not for 
‘Agathocle ?” 
> “Very well, sirice it-is decided . . .” rejoined the gentle- 
man. | 

“That is no reason,” retorted the lady, “for going on 
board before the time.” : 

“But,” said Monsieur, “we shall have only enough 
time to see to our luggage, take possession of our cabin, 
‘and choose our es in the dining-room.” 

“ Don’t you see,” said Madame sharply, “ that M. Dar- 
dentor has not yet arrived?” 

She stood on tiptoe so as to enlarge her range of vision, 
and looked about the pier. But the individual designated 
by the imposing name of Dardentor did not appear. 

“Ah!” cried M. Désirandelle, “you don’t know! 
That is just like Dardentor. We shall not see him 
until the last moment! He always runs the risk of 
being left behind.” 

“Bless me!’ exclaimed Madame Deésirandelle, “if such 
a thing were to happen!” 

“It would not be the first time!” 
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“ But why did he leave the hotel before us ?” 

“He wanted to call on Pigorin, a former cooper, and 
friend of his, and he promised to join us on the boat. As 
soon as he arrives, he will go on board. Iam sure he will 
not wait to catch cold on the quay!” 

* But he has not arrived !” 

“ He won't be long,” concluded Monsieur Désirandelle, 
as he walked with great deliberation towards the gangway. 

“What do you think about it, Agathocle?” asked 
Madame Désirandelle, addressing her son. 

Agathocle thought nothing about it, for this reason, 
that he never thought. Why should the simpleton 
trouble himself about all this maritime and commercial 
activity, the transport of merchandise, the embarking of 
passengers, the tumult on board which precedes the 
departure of asteamer? To go ona voyage, to explore a 
new country, did not excite in him the joyous curiosity, the 
instinctive excitement so natural to young men of his age. 
Indifferent to all, alien to all, apathetic, without imagination 
or mind, he only asked to be let alone. His father had 
said to him: “We are going to Oran,” and he had 
answered: “ Ah!” His mother had said to him: “M, 
Dardentor has promised to accompany us,” and he had 
answered: “Ah!” They both had said to him: “We 
shall stay for some weeks with Madame Elissane and her 
daughter, whom you saw during their last visit to Perpignan,” 
and he had answered: “Ah!” That interjection serves 
ordinarily to express either joy, sorrow, admiration, 
commiseration, or impatience. Now, in Agathocle’s 
mouth it would have been difficult to say what it 
indicated, if it were not stupidity almost amounting to 
nonentity. 
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But at the moment of his mother’s question as to 
what he thought of the expediency of going on board or of 
remaining on the quay, seeing Monsieur Désirandelle step 
on to the gangway, he had followed his father, and 
Madame Désirandelle resigned herself toembark with them. 

The two young men were already seated in the stern of 
the steamer. All this fuss amused them. They ex- 
changed remarks upon their fellow-travellers as each came 
on board, noting the various types. The time for 
departure was approaching. The steam whistle rent the 
air. The smoke, increasing in volume, swirled about the 
neck of the great funnel, near the mainmast that had been 
enveloped in its yellow cover. 

The Argéles’ passengers were for the most part French 
people going to Algeria—soldiers rejoining their regi- 
ments or battalions, some Arabs, some Moors also, bound 
for Oran. These latter, as they came on board, made for 
the bow, reserved for the second class. ‘The first-class 
passengers, for whom the poop was exclusively reserved, 
were collected aft ; the drawing-room and dining-saloon, 
which were down below, and lighted by a handsome 
skylight, were also appropriated tothem. The side cabins 
were lighted by port-holes, thickly glazed. Evidently the 
Argéles offered none of the comfort or the luxury of the 
boats of the Compagnie Transatlantique or the Messageries 
Maritimes. The steamers that leave Marseilles for Algeria 
are of heavier tonnage, greater speed and more elaborate 
accommodation ; but when the crossing is so short, what 
good is it to be so hard to please? And in truth this 
service between Cette and Oran, worked on lower prices, 
did not want for passengers or merchandise, 

That day,i though the passengers before the mast 
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numbered about sixty, those in the stern did not apparently 
exceed twenty or thirty. One of the sailors had just 
struck half-past two on board; in half an hour the Azgéles 
would let go her cables, and Micie are few loiterers when 
the start of a steamer is in question. 

So soon as they came on board the Désirandelle family 
hurried towards the swing doors that gave access to the 
saloon. 

“How this boat tosses already!” Agathocle’s mother 
could not help saying. 

His father took good care not to answer. He occupied 
himself solely with the choice of a three-berthed cabin, and 
three places at the saloon table near the pantry. The 
dishes come in that way, so one can choose the best bits 
and not be put off with other people’s leavings. 

The cabin which obtained his preference was numbered 
“19,” one of those nearest the centre, where the pitching 
was least felt. As for the rocking of the swell, there was 
no escaping that. In the bows, as in the stern, it was 
equally felt-and equally disagreeable. 

The cabin secured, and the small baggage deposited, 
Monsieur Désirandelle, leaving Madame Deésirandelle to 
stow away her packages, returned to the dining saloon with 
Agathocle. The pantry being on the port side, he selected 
the latter, and proceeded to mark the three seats he wished’ 
to secure at the end of the table. | 

A traveller was already seated at that end, while the. 
stewards were occupied in laying the table for the five 
o’clock dinner. This traveller had already put his card 
between the folds of the napkin placed on the plate bear-. 
_ing the Argel’s’ monogram. It was plain that lest an_ 
intruder should dispute this good place he meant to remain 
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seated in front of his knife and fork until the departure 
of the packet. 

Monsieur Désirandelle cast a glance at him out of the 
corner of his eye, and received one equally oblique in 
return; succeeded as he passed in reading the names 
Eustache Oriental engraved on the card in the plate, 
marked three places opposite this personage, and then, 
followed by his son, left the saloon for the deck, 

The hour for departure was about to strike. Twelve 
minutes more and the passengers belated on the Frontignan 
pier would hear the last whistle. Captain Bugarach was 
already pacing up and down the bridge, and the second 
officer of the Avge/es was superintending the preparation 
for starting. | 

Monsieur Désirandelle grew more and more fidgety, 
repeating impatiently,— 

mut he is not coming. ... What is he doing?... 
He knows the boat starts at three precisely! ... He 
will miss the boat! .. . Agathocie?” 

“Well?” the younger Désirandelle replied vacantly, 
without seeming to know why his father was giving way 
to this unusual excitement. 

“You don’t see Monsieur Dardentor ?” 

“He has not arrived ?” | ’ 

“No! He has not arrived... . What are you thinking 
a?” 

Agathocie was thinking of nothing. 

Monsieur Désirandelle rushed about in despair, exa- 
mining now the jetty, then the quay on the opposite side 
of the old dock, for the belated one might possibly have 
appeared from that side and in a few strokes a boat would . 
bring him to the steamer. But he was nowhere to be seen, — 
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“ What will Madame Désirandelle say ?” cried Monsieur 
Désirandelle, driven to the last extremity. “She is so 
careful of her interests! . .. However, I must tell her! 
If that devil of a Dardentor is not here in five minutes, 
what is to be done?” 

Marcel Lornans and Jean Taconnat were amused at 
this fussy person’s distress. It was evident that the A7gé/es’ 
cables might be let go at any moment if the captain 
was not warned, and, supposing the captain did not 
srant the traditional quarter of an hour’s grace—and this he 
could scarcely do in the case of a steamer—M. Dardentor 
would certainly lose the boat. 

At that moment Madame Désirandelle appeared on 
the poop deck, more grim than ever, more pale than 
usual. She would have remained in her cabin, which she 
was not again to quit during the voyage, had she not been 
driven out of it by her anxiety. Suspecting that M. 
Dardentor was not on board, she resolved, in spite of her 
sufferings, to approach Captain Bugarach with a petition 
on behalf of the belated passenger. 

“ Well?” said she to her husband. 

‘* He has not arrived ! ” 

“ We cannot go without Monsieur Dardentor.” 

Te 

“But go, then, and speak to the captain, Monsieur 
Désirandelle! . . . You can see I have not the strength 
to get up to him!” 

Captain Bugarach, with an eye to everything, flinging 
an order to the bow, shouting an order to the stern, 
appeared to be somewhat inaccessible. 

It was scarcely the moment to interrupt him, and yet 
under his wife’s imperative injunction, after having with 
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difficulty hoisted himself up the little iron ladder, Monsieur 
Désirandelle laid hold of the uprights of the bridge 
under a canvas awning. 

“Captain ?” he said. 

““What do you want with me?” replied “the Master 
under God” shortly, in a voice that rolled from between 
his teeth like thunder from the clouds. 

“You intend to start ?” 

“ At three o’clock . . . exactly . . . and it only wants 
a minute,” | 

“ But one of our travelling companions is late.” 

“So much the worse for him,” 

“But could you not wait ?’’. 

“ Not a second.” 

“But it is Monsieur Dardentor.” 

At the mention of this name. Monsicur Desirandelle 
believed Captain Bugarach would first take off his hat, 
and then bow. 

“Who's he? ... Dardentor? .. . Don’t know him!” 

“Monsieur Clovis Dardentor . . . of Perpignan.” 

“Very well, if M. Clovis Dardentor of Perpignan is not 
on board in forty seconds from now, the Argelés will go 
without M. Clovis Dardentor. .. . Let go there!” 

Monsieur Désirandelle tumbled rather then stepped 
down the ladder, and picked himself up on the deck. 

“ Are they starting?” cried Madame Désirandelle wat 
anger suffusing her already blanched cheeks. 

“The captain is a boor! He would: listen to nothing, 
and he will not wait!” 

“Let us go on shore instantly.” 

“Madame Désirandelle, that is impossible! Our luggage 
is at the bottom of the hold.” 

C2 
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“ Let us go on shore, I say!” 

“Our fares are paid.” 

At the thought of losing the price of a triple passage 
from Cette to Oran Madame became livid again. 

“The good lady lowers her flag!” said Jean Taconnat, 
laughing. 

“ Then she is going to surrender !” added Marcel Lornans. 

She did surrender, in fact, but not without pouring out 
idle recriminations. 

“ Oh, that Dardentor . . . heisincorrigible! . . . Never 
where he ought to be! ... Instead of coming straight to 
the boat, why has he gonetothis Pigorin?. .. And. . . out 
there... without him... at Oran... what shall we 
ch an . 

“We shall wait for him at Madame Elissane’s,” replied 
Monsieur Désirandelle. “He will join us by the next 
vessel, if he even has to go to Marseilles.” 

“That Dardentor ... that Dardentor!” repeated the 
lady, whose pallor increased at the first oscillations of the 
Argeles. “Ah! if it were not on account of ourson ... . 
the happiness and future of Agathocle.” Was that young 
man himself in the least anxious about his own future 
and his own happiness? There was no reason to think 
he was, judging from his indifference to the bodily and 
mental affliction of his mother and father. 

Madame Désirandelle had only the strength to breathe 
these words : 

“My cabin ... my cabin 

The gangway had just been withdrawn by the men on 
duty. Her head clear of the parapet, the steamer turned 
a little to get into the channel. The screw was moving 
slowly, causing a white eddy on the surface of the dock, 
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The whistle was giving forth its piercing notes in order to 
clear the way out in case some vessel might be entering 
from the other side. 

Once more Monsieur Désirandelle ran his eyes over the 
people who were assisting at the departure of the boat, 
then glanced at the extremity of the Perpignan pier by 
which the missing man might have come.... With a 
boat he would have still had time to reach the Argdlés. 

“My cabin, .. my. cabin!” murmured Madame 
Désirandelle in an exhausted tone. 

Monsieur Désirandelle, very much vexed at the dis- 
appointment, very much worried by the noise, would 
willingly have sent both Monsieur Dardentor and Madame 
Désirandelle to the devil. But the most pressing duty was 
to restore the latter to the cabin she never ought to have 
left. He tried to raise her from the bench on which she 
was lying ina heap. That done, he seized her round the 
waist and with the assistance of a stewardess he got her 
down the stair. After. having dragged her through the 
saloon to her cabin, they undressed and put. her into 
her berth, covering her up in her bed-clothes, in order 
to restore the vital warmth which was almost extinct. 

That laborious operation completed, Monsieur Désiran- 
delle went on deck again, and his angry eyes again turned 
to the wharves of the old dock. 

The delinquent was not there, and had he been there, 
what could he have done except strike his breast and say, 
“Mea culpa !” 


CrAPTER i 


IN WHICH THE PRINCIPAL PERSONAGE OF THIS STORY 
IS INTRODUCED TO THE READER, 
‘SO we are off,” said Marcel Lornans, “ off to. . .” 

“The unknown,” replied Jean Taconnat, “ the unknown 
which must be searched to find the new, as Beaudelaire has 
said.” 

“The unknown, Jean? Do you hope to meet it in a 
mere crossing from France to Africa, a voyage from Cette 
to Oran?” 

“That it is only a matter of thirty or forty hours’ sailing, 
Marcel, a mere journey with Oran for its first and 
perhaps its only stage, I do not dispute. But when one 
starts, does one always know where one is going ?” 

“Certainly, when a steamer takes you whither you are 
bound, barring accidents at sea... .” 

“Eh, who talks of that, Marcel?” replied Jean in a 
scornful tone. “ Accidents at sea, a collision, a shipwreck, 
a boiler explosion, a Robinson Crusoe life for twenty years 
on a desert island, a fine thing! No, the unknown, which 
I seldom think about, however, is the x of existence, that 
secret of destiny that in olden times men inscribed on the 
skin of the she-goat Amalthea, that which is written in the 
great book on high, and which the best spectacles cannot 
enable us {6 teaumemmeit is , . \- 
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“Just stem that torrent of metaphor, will you, Jean?” 
cried Marcel, “ or you will make me sea-sick!” 

“TItis the mysterious scenery on which the curtain is 
about to rise!” 

“Enough, I say, enough! Don’t get yourself into a 
muddle on your first appearance! ... Don’t ride the 
hobby horse of fancy at such a rate. . . .” 

“Oh! ... There! It seemstome you are metaphoriz- 
ing in yourturn!.. .” 

“You are right, Jean. Let us talk rationally, and look 
at things as they are. What we want to do is quite com- 
monplace. We have taken our passage at Cette for Oran 
with forty pounds each in our pockets, and we are going 
to enlist in the 5th Chasseurs d’Afrique. All this is very 
sensible and simple, and the unknown with its fantastic 
perspective has no place in it.” 

“Who knows!” answered Jean Taconnat, tracing a note 
of interrogation with his forefinger in the air. 

This conversation, which marks certain distinctive traits 
of character in the two young men, took place in the 
stern of the boat. 

About twenty passengers occupied the side benches and 
folding chairs which were sheltered by an awning from the 
rays of the sun. 

Among these passengers were M. Désirandelle and his 
son. The former paced the deck excitedly with his hands 
now behind his back, again raised up to heaven. Anon he 
would lean over the side and contemplate the wake of the 
Argilés, as if Monsieur Dardentor, transformed into a 
porpoise, might possibly appear amid the churning white 
foam. 

Agathocle continued to display the most absolute 
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indifference to the misadventure which caused his parents 
so much surprise and worry. | 

The other travellers, some indifferent to the rolling, 
which, however, was slight, walked about, chatting, 
smoking, and handing the ship’s spy-glass from one’ to 
another, in order to watch the fading coast marked on the 

west by the superb crests of the Pyrenees. Others, less 
undisturbed by the oscillations of the A7vgé/és, were seated 
in the cane chairs in the corner they had chosen for the 
whole voyage. Some ladies wrapped in shawls, resigned 
to inevitable discomfort, and wearing a thoughtful expres- 
sion of countenance, had taken their places nearer the 
centre, where the pitching and settling were less felt—family 
sroups of mothers with their children, very sympathetic, 
certainly, but who regretted not being older by thirty-six 
hours. 

Around the female passengers revolved the stewardesses, 
around the male passengers the cabin boys, watching for a 
gesture, a sign, to run and offer their services . . . both 
indispensable and profitable. 

Of these various travellers how many would appear at 
the dining table two hours hence? That was the question 
the doctor of the Argé/és invariably asked himself, and he 
was seldom mistaken in estimating those who failed ta 
appear at that first meal at fifty or sixty per cent. | 

This doctor was a little, plump, sprightly, loquacious man, 
imperturbably good-humoured, surprisingly active in spite 
of his fifty years, who ate and drank heartily, and 
possessed a collection of prescriptions against sea-sickness 
in whose efficacy he had no belief whatever, But. he 
was so very consoling and persuasive in his attentions 
to his temporary patients, that the unfortunate victims 
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of Neptune smiled at him even in the pangs of the 
malady. 

“Tt will be nothing,” he repeated. “Only be careful! 
to exhale when you feel yourself going up and inhale when 
you feel yourself going down. .. . When you step on land 
it will be all over. .. . It means health inthe future! ... 
It will save you from many illnesses by-and-by! ... Asea 
voyage is as good as a season at Vichy or Urriage!” 

The two young men had immediately remarked this 
bright, fussy little man—he was called Doctor Bruno — 
and Marcel had said to Jean Taconnat : 

“Here is a facetious doctor ; he does not deserve the 
name of death-dealer.” 

“No,” replied Jean, “simply for the reason that he treats 
a disease that is not deadly.”’ 

Monsieur Eustache Oriental had not reappeared on deck. 

Could it be that he was experiencing disturbance ? 

No! The bearer of this poetic name was not ill. He 
had never been sea-sick, he never would be. He was still 
to be seen at the end of the table, seated in the place he 
had chosen, and which he would not leave before the dessert. 
How then could his right of first occupant be disputed ? 

Dr. Bruno’s presence was sufficient to give anima- 
tion to the scene. To make acquaintance with all this 
crowd of travellers was at once his delight and his duty. 
Eager to learn where they came from, where they were 
going to, as curious as a daughter of Eve, as chatty as 
a pair of maypies and blackbirds, a perfect ferret in a 
hole, he passed from one to another, congratulating each 
on having chosen the Argélés, the best ‘boat of all the 
Algerian lines, the best managed, the most comfortable, a 
steamer commanded by Captain Bugarach, and which 
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possessed—he did not say it, but it was easy to guess—a 
doctor such as Dr. Bruno... etc., etc. Then addressing 
the ladies, he reassured them about the chances of the 
passage... . The Argélés did not know what a storm 
was. ... She shot across the Mediterranean without 
even wetting her head... etc.; etc. . ..” Tien 
doctor dispensed sweets to the children, ... They 
must not be shy about taking some, the cherubs ! cere 
There was plenty more in the hold, etc., etc. | 

Marcel Lornans and Jean Taconnat sme throughout 
this performance. They knew the Dr. Bruno type; he is 
not rare among the staff of ocean liners. ... A regular 
nautical and colonial gazette. 

‘“ Well, gentlemen,” he said, after seating himself beside 
them in the stern, “it is necessary for the ship’s doctor to 
make friends with the passengers. . . . You will allow me, 
iene. 

“Very willingly, doctor!” Jean Taconnat replied. 
“Since we have placed our lives in your hands it is right 
that we should shake them. . . .” 

They shook hands warmly. 

“If Iam not very much mistaken,” the doctor began 
again, ‘‘ I have the pleasure of talking to Parisians ?” 

“Just so,’ replied Marcel, “Parisians .  Jegeeeoes 
Peatise s,s 

“From Paris . .. good,” cried the doctor, “. . . from 
Parisitself . . . andnot the outskirts . . . from the centre, 
perhaps ?” 

“From the neighbourhood of the Bank,” ‘said Jean, 
“and if you would like me to be still more precise, Rue 
Montmartre No. 133, the left-hand door on the Rese 
floor.” 
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“Ah, gentlemen,” the doctor answered, “perhaps my 
questions are inquisitive, but that is part of my calling. 
».. A-doctor must know all, even what is no business 
of his. . . . You will excuse me, therefore. . . .” 

- “You are quite excused,” Marcel Lornans replied. 

' Then Dr. Bruno began to talk in earnest, his tongue 
going like a mill’s clapper, and with such gestures, and 
such expressions! recounting all he had learnt from this 
one and that one, laughing at the Désirandelles, at that 
Monsieur Dardentor who had given them the slip, 
praising beforehand the dinner that would be excellent, 
assuring them that the Avgélés would be in sight of the 
Balearic Isles to-morrow, where there would be a delay of 
some hours, a delightful delay for the tourists; in short, 
giving full vent to his constitutional garrulity, 

“Had you time, gentlemen, to see Cette before coming 
on board?” he asked, rising. 

“No, doctor,” replied Lornans}<. 

“What a pity! . . . The town is well worth the 
trouble! And have you already visited Oran ?” 

“* Not even in dream!” answered Taconnat. 

One of the boys came at that moment to inform Dr. 
Bruno he was wanted in the captain’s cabin. The 
doctor left the two friends, not without overwhelming them 
with fresh civilities and promising himself to continue the 
conversation which still left him so many things to learn. 

What he had not learnt relating to the past and present 
of these two young men may be epitomized ina few brief 
lines, 

Marcel Lornans and Jean Taconnat were first cousins ; 
their mothers were sisters, widows, and Parisians by birth. 
From an early age they had been brought up in very 
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moderate circumstances. After their education at the 
same school, Jean Taconnat followed the course of higher 
commercial studies, and Marcel that of law. They 
belonged to the small shopkeeping class of Paris, And 
modest was their ambition. Very united, as if they had 
been brothers in a common home, they had the deepest 
and most immutable affection for each other, although 
there was a great dissimilarity of character between them. 

Marcel Lornans, reflective, disciplined, and_ self-con- 
trolled, had begun early to contemplate life on its serious 
side. 

Jean Taconnat, on the contrary, a boyish fellow, always 
full of fun, perhaps a little fonder of play than work, was 
the life and soul of the house. If he did sometimes 
incur rebuke for his tempestuous liveliness, he knew so well 
how to make amends! Besides, he, as well as his cousin, 
displayed qualities that amply redeemed their faults. 
Both had good hearts, open, frank and honest. Then both 
adored their mothers, their only relations, and Mesdames 
Lornans and Taconnat may be forgiven if they loved them 
to excess, since their devotion had met with a full return, 

When they were twenty years of age, the army required 
their services for one year only, as each was the only son 
of a widow. This time they spent in a light infantry 
regiment of chasseurs in the Paris garrison. There, again 
by good luck, they were not separated either in the 
squadron or in quarters. Life in barracks was not other- 
wise disagreeable to them. They did their work with 
zeal and good-humour. They were excellent “subjects,” 
remarked their chiefs, liked by their comrades, and perhaps 
a military life would not have come amiss to them if their 
thoughts had been directed from childhood to that end. 
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In short, though during their leave they had received some 
reprimands—you are not thought much of in the company, 
it appears, if you never get into trouble—still they left the 
regiment with a good “ note.” 

When they returned to their mothers’ home, Marcel 
Lornans and Jean Taconnat, then aged twenty-one, 
realized that the time had come to get to work. With 
their mothers’ concurrence it was decided that both should 
enter a good mercantile house. There they would learn 
business methods, and afterwards might take a share in 
the business. 

Mesdames Lornans and Taconnat encouraged their sons 
to seek their fortune on this path of life. It would mean 
a certain future for the two sons they loved. They 
delighted to think that after some years they would be 
settled, they would marry suitably, that from humble 
employés they would become partners, then principals, 
although still young, that their business would prosper, 
that their grandfather’s honourable name would be 
continued in the grandchildren, etc., etc.; in short, those 
dreams that all mothers dream, and which come from 
their hearts, were theirs. 

They were not, however, destined to see their realization. 
Some months after their return from the regiment, before 
they had entered the establishment in which they were to 
begin work, a double disaster befell the two cousins. 

An epidemic then raging in the central quarters of Paris 
carried off Madame Lornans and Madame ‘Taconnat 
within a few weeks of each other. 

What a blow for these young men, who were now alone 
in the world! They were almost unable to realize the 


disaster. 
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It was necessary, however, to think of the future. They 
each inherited a hundred thousand francs (about four 
thousand pounds), that is to say, with the diminution of 
the interest of money, something like one hundred and 
twenty or one hundred and forty pounds (three thousand 
or three thousand five hundred francs) a year. This 
modest revenue would hardly allow them to remain idle. 
Nor would they have wished to do so. But ought they 
to venture their little fortune in business these hard times, 
to risk it in the chances of trade or commerce? Ina 
word, should they follow out the plans made for them by 
their mothers? Madame Lornans and Madame Taconnat 
were no longer there to encourage them. 

There was an old friend of the family, a retired officer 
of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, who then intervened and 
whose advice they followed. Commandant Beauregard 
told them plainly that he thought they ought not to risk 
their inheritance, but to invest it in good French railway 
bonds, and enlist, since they had no unpleasant recollections 
of their time in the regiment. . . . They would soon get 
steps. Examinations would enable them to enter the school 
at Saumur. They would leave it as sub-lieutenants. An 
interesting and noble career was open to them. ... An 
officer with three thousand francs a year, not counting his 
pay, was, if Commandant Beauregard was to be believed, 
in the most enviable position in the world... . Then 
there was promotion, the cross, glory! . ee In short, every- 
thing an old African soldier could urge was urged. 

Were Marcel Lornans and Jean Taconnat quite con- 
vinced that the military profession is of a nature to satisfy 
every aspiration of heart and mind? ... Would they 
answer as decidedly on this subject as Commandant 
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Beauregard ? When they talked it over together, did they 
persuade themselves that this was the only path to foliow, 
and that marching along the road of honour they would 
meet happiness on the way ? 

“We can always try, Marcel,’ Jean Taconnat said. 
** Perhaps after all our good old friend is right! .... He 
offers us introductions to the colonel of the 5th Chasseurs 
eran... . Let us start for Oran. ... We shall haye 
plenty of time to reflect on the journey ... and once on 
Algerian ground we can sign or not sign.” 

“That will have cost us a passage... and I might 
add, a useless outlay,” observed the wise Marcel. 

“Right, O Wisdom itself personified!” replied Jean. 
“But at the price of a few hundred francs we shall have 
trodden the soil of another France! That fine phrase 
alone is worth the expense, my old Marcel! . .. Besides, 
who knows?” 

“ What do those words mean, Jean ?” 

“What they generally mean, and nothing more.” 

In short, Marcel Lornans gave in without much diffi- 
culty. It was arranged that the cousins should start for 
Oran armed with recommendations from the old soldier 
to his old friend the colonel of the 5th Chasseurs. Once 
-at Oran with full knowledge to hand they would decide 
for themselves, and Commandant Beauregard had no doubt 
but that their decision would coincide with his opinion. 

And, after all, if at the time of enlisting their resolution 
wavered, they were free to return to Paris, where they 
might choose another career. So, since in that case their 
journey would have been useless, Jean Taconnat thought 
it ought to be “circular.” What did he mean by this 
word, whose signification Marcel did not at first grasp.” 

D2 
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“TI mean,” he replied, “ it would be well to avail our- 
selves of this opportunity of seeing the country.” 

“How?” 

“By going by one route and returning by another. 
That will not cost very much more, and it will be infinitely 
more agreeable. For example, we shall embark at Cette 
for Oran, then we shall go to Algiers and take the boat 
for Marseilles.” 

“That is an idea.” 

a An excellent idea, Marcel, and it simply means that 
: les, Pittacos, Bias, Cleobulos, Periander, Chilo and 
lon are talking by my mouth!” 

Marcel Lornans did not allow himself to discuss a 
resolution so indubitably dictated by the Seven Sages of 
Greece, and that is why, on the 27th of April, the two 
cousins found themselves on board the Avgéles. 

Marcel Lornans was twenty-two and Jean Taconnat 
a few months younger. The former, of above medium 
height, was a little taller than the latter, but with an 
elegant figure, a kind face, the eyes slightly veiled, with an 
extremely sweet expression, and a fair beard, that he was 
quite ready to sacrifice if circumstances required it. 

Though Jean Taconnat did not possess the external 
attractions of his cousin, he must not be thought 
unattractive in his appearance. He was dark, well built, 
had a curling moustache, a bright countenance, eyes of 
singular vivacity, a graceful carriage and the air of a 
thorough good fellow! | 

The reader knows the young men now physically and 
morally. Behold them started ona journey that promises 
nothing extraordinary. They have no position save that of 
first-class passengers on the boat bound for Oran. . Will 
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they change it on arrival for that of soldiers belonging to 
the 5th Chasseurs d’Afrique ? 

“Who knows?” as Jean Taconnat, said, like a man 
convinced that chance playsa preponderant part in human 
destiny. 

The Argéles, under way about twenty-five minutes, 
was not yet going at full speed. The breakwater lay a 
mile behind, and she was about to take the direction of 
south-west. ae... 

At that moment Dr. Bruno seized the telescope and 4 
turned it towards the port, bringing it to bear on a movit > 
object crowned by wreaths of black smoke and. whi 
steam, Si 
To gaze upon this object for some seconds, to utter 
an exclamation of. surprise, run towards the ladder, 
slide down on the deck, rush to the bridge where Captain 
Bugarach was standing, and call him in a breathless and 
urgent tone, was for Dr. Bruno the work of half a minute. | 

“ Look, captain, look,’ he said pointing to an object 
towards the west that was growing larger as it approached. 
The captain looked, and said : 

“I believe I can distinguish a steam launch.” 

“ And that steam launch is trying to catch us.” 

“Tt looks like it; they are signalling with a flag in the 
bow.” 

“Well, will you not give the order to stop?” 

“T do not know if I ought. . . . What can the launch 
want with us?” 

“We shall know when it comes alongside.” 

The captain whistled. He did not seem desirous of 
stopping his screw. 

The doctor would not give up the game, 
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“TI know,” he cried, “it is the belated passenger, coming 
after the Argcles.” 

““That Monsieur Dardentor who missed the steamer ?” 

“And who has taken that steam launch in order to 
reach us.” . | 
' The explanation seemed sufficiently plausible. It was 
certain that the launch, increasing her speed, was trying to 
overhaul the packet before she reached the open sea. It 
would be done too, since the missing man, whose absence 
the Desirandelles deplored so bitterly, would have to pay 
for it. 

Captain Bugarach was not one to lose the fare of a first- 
class passenger for the trouble of waiting a few minutes. 
He committed himself to three or four oaths of quite 
meridional strength, but he sent the order to stop to the 
engine-room. 

The Argelés continued her way for the length of a cable, 
then her pace lessened, and she stopped. But the ocean 
swell caught her broadside on, and her rolling increased, to 
the great detriment of those passengers already suffering 
the terrors of sea-sickness. Yet the launch was advancing 
so rapidly that an individual was clearly discerned in the 
bow, waving his hat. | 

At that moment Monsieur Désirandelle ventured to go 
onthe bridge, and there, addressing Dr. Bruno, who had 
not left the captain: 

“What are you waiting for ?” he asked. 

“That launch,” replied the doctor. 

“And what does she want?” 

“To gratify us with an extra passenger . . . doubtless 
the one who was late... .” 

“ Monsicur Dardentor ? ” 
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_“ Monsieur Dardentor, if that is his name.” 

Monsieur Désirandelle seized the telescope which the 
doctor offered him, and after several fruitless attempts 
succeeded in framing the launch in the object-glass of that 
unsteady instrument. 

“Tt is—it is really he!” he cried. 

And he hurried off to inform Agathocle’s mother of the 
sood news. 

The launch was not more than three cables from the 
Argeles, which the swell rocked in nauseous helplessness, 
while the overflow escaped from the valves with a noise 
like a deafening rattle. 

The launch came alongside at the moment when 
Monsieur Désirandelle, looking rather pale from his visit 
to his wife’s cabin, reappeared on deck. 

Immediately a rope ladder with wooden rungs was run 
out over the netting, and fell against the side of the boat. 

The passenger was then busy settling with the master 
of the launch, and it is presumable that he did this loyally, 
for he was saluted with one of those ‘“ Thanks, your 
Excellency,” of which the lazzaroni alone seem to have the 
secret. 

Some seconds later the aforesaid individual, followed by 
his servant, who carried his valise, put his leg over the 
netting, jumped on to the deck, and smilingly bowed all 
round. 

Then catching sight of Monsieur Désirandelle, who was 
preparing to expostulate with him: 

“Yes... here I am, old fellow!” he cried, giving him 
a heavy slap on the back. 


CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH TIIE PRINCIPAL PERSONAGE OF THIS STORY 
TAKES THE LEADING POSITION. 


MONSIEUR DARDENTOR—Christian name Clovis—first saw 
the light forty-five years before the opening of this story, 
at 4 Place de la Loge in the ancient Ruscino, now the 
chief-place of Rousillon, the present chief town of the 
South Pyrenees, the celebrated and patriotic Perpignan, 
Clovis Dardentor’s type is not rare in that worthy 
provincial town. Imagine a man above middle height, 
square shouldered, strongly built, the muscular system 
ruling the nervous system, that is to say, for those 
who have forgotten Greek, in good condition, the head 
round, short-cropped pepper and salt hair, spreading 
brown beard, bright eyes, large mouth, magnificent teeth, 
a sure foot, a clever hand, well tempered morally and 
physically, a good fellow although naturally imperious, 
with a good disposition and inexhaustible loquacity, very 
adaptable, very ready, in short as Southern as anyone 
could be who is not a native of that Provence in which the | 
whole Midi is summed up and absorbed. 3 
Clovis Dardentor was a bachelor, and really one could 
not conceive such a man fettered in matrimonia] bonds, or 
that any kind of honeymoon would ever rise aboye his 
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horizon. Not that he was a misogynist, for he took 
pleasure in ladies’ society, but he was misogamist in the 
last degrec. This enemy of marriage could not conceive 
a man, sound in mind and body, occupied in business, 
having time to think of it. Marriage! He admitted it 
neither from love, prudence, interest, money, reason, neither 
under the régime of community nor under the régime of 
separation of property, or any other fashion in use in this 
lower world. 

Furthermore, although a man has remained a bachelor, it 
does not follow that he has lived in idleness. That could 
not have been said of Clovis Dardentor. If he was worth 
two whole millions, they did not come from patrimony or 
inheritance. No! he had well and honestly earned them. 
He was interested in numerous companies, both com- 
mercial and industrial, in tanneries, stone-yards, cork- 
making, and the wines of Riversaltes: he had always, with 
great judgment, made large profits. 

But it was to the coopering industry, so important in that 
region, that he had devoted the most of his time and his 
intelligence. Retiring from business at forty, his fortune 
made, he was of those hoarders whose whole desire is to 
save. 

Since his retirement from affairs, he lived liberally, not 
disdaining journeys, above all to Paris, where he went 
frequently. 

He was blessed with invulnerable health, and gifted 
with a digestion which the traditional ostrich might have 
envied. 

His family consisted of himself alone. The long line of 
his forefathers was to end in his person, without a 
descendant or a collateral—unless it was in the twenty- 
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sixth or rere: ares degree, since statisticians say all 
Frenchmen are related in that degree, by merely going 
back to the time of Francis I. But it will be agreed that 
collaterals need not trouble us. 

However, although Clovis Dardentor was as destitute 
of relations as it was possible to be, he saw no inconvenience 
in the fact. To be brief, here he was on his way to Oran, 
and may he land safe and sound in the chief place of the 
ereat Algerian province ! 

One of the main reasons why the Arvgé/¢s ought to have 
a favourable passage was the presence on board of this 
magnate. Until that day, whenever he went to Algeria— 
a country that pleased him—he had started from Mar- 
seilles, and this was the first time he had accorded prefer- 
ence to the Cette line. As he had done it the honour 
of entrusting the transport of his person to one of its 
steamers, it was fitting that the voyage should give him 
every satisfaction ; in other words, that he should be con- 
ducted in safety after a crossing as short as it was pleasant. 

So soon as he put his foot on the deck he turned to his 
servant : 

“Patrick, go and secure cabin No. 13,” he said; and 
Patrick answered : | 

“ Monsieur knows that it was reserved by telegram, and 
he need have no anxiety on the subject.” 

“Very well, then, take down my portmanteau, and 
keep the best place vacant at table for me,... near the 
Captain 

Clovis Dardentor then caught sight of the captain, who 
had just left the bridge, and he accosted him, saying : 

‘“T say, captain! You were insucha hurry, you had not 
patience to wait for one of your passengers! Her 
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engine was itching, your vessel had to raten ‘eee 
the screw.” oa 

There was nothing nautical abéutieiaes metaphor, it 1 
be acknowledged ; but Clovis Dardentor was not a sailor. 
And he said ene. as they came to him, in phrases some- 
times pompous and sometimes lamentably vulgar. 

“‘ Monsieur,” replied Captain Bugarach, “ we always start 
at fixed times, and the rules of the company do not allow 
us to wait.” 

“Oh, I owe you no grudge,” replied Clovis Dardentor, 
holding out his hand to the captain. 

“Neither do I,” replied the latter, “ although I have been 
forced to stop.” 

“Very well, stop there!” cried our man of Perpignan, 
and he shook the captain’s hand with all the vigour of an 
old cooper. 

“ Besides,” he added, “if my Jaunch had not succeeded 
in catching your boat we would have gone on to Algeria, 
and if I had not found the launch I would have jumped 
off the end of the pier and followed you swimming. That 
is the sort of man I am, Captain.” 

Yes, such was Clovis Dardentor, and the two young men 
who took pleasure in listening to this queer fellow were 
honoured by a bow which they returned smilingly. 

“He’s a joke!” murmured Jean Taconnat. 

The Argéles at that moment fetched a point and turned 
toward Cape Agde. 

“Captain Bugarach, I have to puta question of the 
greatest importance to you.” 

“ What is it, then ?” 

“ At what time is dinner?” 

“ At five o’clock.” 
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“In forty-five minutes, then . . . sooner, but not 
later!” and Monsieur Dardentor executed a pirouette as 
he consulted his fine repeater, which was attached by a 
thick gold chain to the buttonhole of his waistcoat of stout 
cloth with big metal buttons. 

Otherwise, to use a term Justified by his whole appear- 
ance, he was really ‘‘ very smart” with his soft hat perched 
on his right ear, his travelling plaid falling from his 
shoulder to his belt, his full knickerbockers, his gaiters 
with brass buckles, and his thick-soled shooting boots. 

“ If I was too late for the start,” he continued, “I shall not 
be too late for dinner, my dear captain, and however slight 
the skill of your cook, you shall see me. . . .” 

Suddenly this stream of words was turned aside from 
its course towards another interlocutor. 

Monsieur Deésirandelle, who had informed Madame 
Désirandelle of the arrival on board of their travelling 
companion, had just appeared. 

“Ah! here comes our good friend!” cried Clovis 
Dardentor. “And Madame Désirandelle? ... Whereis 
that excellent lady? ... And Agathocles? .. .” 

‘Have no fear, Dardentor,” Monsieur Désirandelle 
replied, “‘ we did not arrive late, and the Argé/és did not. 
go without us.” | 

“What, reproaches, my good fellow ?” 

“Upon my word ... you thoroughly deserve them. 
What uneasiness you caused us! Can’t you see us landing 
at Oran—at Madame Elissane’s . . . without you?” 

“Ah, that was not my fault, Désirandelle. ... It was 
the fault of that animal, Pigorin! He kept me with ‘his 
samples of old Riversaltes. . . . Ihadtosip andtaste .. . 
and when I reached the old dock the Avgélés was passing 
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out of the channel... . But after all here I am, and it is 
no use scolding about it, or rolling your eyes like a dying 
salmon. ... You will end by increasing the pitching of 


the steamer. . . . Where is your wife ? ”’ 
eens in herperth ~ ... alittle...” 
“ Already ?” 


“ Already,” replied Monsieur Désirandelle, whose eye- 
lids were quivering, ‘and I myself .. .” 

“My good fellow, take a friendly hint,” said Clovis 
Dardentor. ‘“ You must not open your mouth as you do. 
... Hold it shut as tight as possible, or you will tempt 
me cevil, ....” 

“Oh, yes!’ stammered Monsieur Désirandelle, “it is 
easy for you to talk. Ah! neither Madame Désirandelle 
nor I would have undertaken this journey had not 
Agathocle’s future been at stake.” 

The future of the sole heir of the Désirandelles was 
indeed in question. Every evening Clovis Dardentor, who 
was an old friend of that family, went to play bezique or 
piquet at the house in the Rue de la Popinicre. He had 
almest seen the child come into the world; he had seen 
him grow up—at least physically—for his intelligence had 
lagged behind his inches. 

Agathocle made no more progress at school than the 
ordinary lazy, inapt scholar. Of inclination for one study 
rather than for another he showed none. 

‘To do nothing in life appeared to him the ideal of a 
human being. With what he expected from his parents, 
he ought to have one day some ten thousand francs a 
year. That would be something, but no one will be 
astonished that Monsieur and Madame _ Désirandelle 
desired better prospects for their son.. Now, they knew 
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the Elissane family, who before settling in Algeria lived 
at Perpignan. Madame Elissane, the widow of a merchant, 
and then about fifty years of age, enjoyed a comfortable 
income, thanks to the fortune left her by her husband, 
who after having retired from business had settled in 
Algeria. The widow had only one daughter, aged twenty. 
Mademoiselle Louise Elissane was quoted as an eligible 
match as far as the Sud-Oranais and also in the Pyrenées 
Orientales, or, at least, in the house in the Rue dela 
Popiniere. What could be more desirable than a marriage 
between Agathocle and Louise ? ve 

But before marrying they must know one another, and 
although Agathocle and Louise had met as children, they 
could have no recollection of each other. Then since 
Oran no longer came to Perpignan, Madame Elissane not 
liking to leave home, it was for Perpignan to go to Oran. 
Thus this voyage came about, though Madame Désirandelle 
felt all the terrors of sea-sickness from only watching the 
waves break on the strand, and Monsieur Désirandelle in 
spite of his pretensions was little better. Then they 
thought of their friend Dardentor. He was accustomed 
to travelling. He would not refuse to accompany -his 
friends. Perhaps he was under no illusion as to the worth 
of this boy for whom they wanted a wife! But in his 
opinion, when there was a question of becoming a husband 
every man has his value. If Agathocle pleased the young 
heiress, matters would settle themselves. It is true Louise 
EKlissane was charming. ... But when the Désirandelles 
have arrived at Oran it will be time to introduce her to the 
reader, and if he pleases he may enter the lists as 
Agathocle’s rival. 


The reason is now known ae this party hoe Perpignan 


Agathocle and Clovis, 
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took passage on board the Argé/és and faced a Mediter- 
ranean voyage. 

While awaiting the dinner hour, Clovis Dardentor went 
up on the poop, where those first-class passengers who had 
not yet been driven to their cabins by the rolling of the 
vessel were collected. Monsieur Désirandelle, whose 
pallor was increasing, followed him there and sank down 
on a bench. 

Agathocle drew near. 

“Well, my boy, you look better than your father!” said 
Monsieur Dardentor. “Are you well?” 

Agathocle replied that he was well. 

“So much the better; try and keep so to the very end! 
Don’t arrive there with a face like papier-maché, the 
expression of a pumpkin in pulp.” 

ot). . - 10 fear of that... . the séa did .not harm 
Agathocle. 

Clovis Dardentor had not judged it expedient to go 
down to Madame Désirandelle’s cabin. The good lady 
knew he was on board, and that was sufficient. The 
consolations he might have offered would have produced no 
effect. Besides, Monsieur Dardentor belonged to that 
category of objectionable people, always inclined to make 
fun of the victims of sea-sickness. Under the pretext that 
they are not sea-sick themselves, they will not admit that 
anyone else can suffer! They ought to be hung from the 
yard-arm to teach them manners! 

The Argelés had reached Cape Agde when a bell rang 
inthe bows. Five o’clock had just struck—the hour for 
dinner, Until then the rolling and pitching had not been 
very great. The swell, though rather short, caused 
only a slight motion, quite bearable to the greater number 
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of the passengers. Thus there was reason to hope that the 
guests would not fail at table. 

All the gentlemen, and even five or six ladies, went down 
by the double staircase from the poop and reached their 
reserved places at table. | 

Mons-eur Eustache Oriental occupied his, and was already 
showing signs of great impatience. For two hours he had 
been there! But there was hope that, the dinner ended, 
this monopolist of good seats would go up on deck, and 
not remain a fixture during the whole voyage. 

Captain Bugarach and Dr. Bruno stood at the end of 
the saloon. They never failed in their duty of doing the 
honours. Monsieur Dardentor, Messieurs Désirandelle, 
father and son, were the first to make for the upper end of 
the table. Marcel Lornans and Jean Taconnat, being 
desirous of studying these various Perpignan types, placed 
themselves beside Monsieur Dardentor. The other guests 
sat wherever they pleased—about twenty in all, some in 
the vicinity of Monsieur Oriental, close to the pantry by 
which the chief steward sent in the dishes. 

Monsieur Clovis Dardentor immediately made friends 
with Dr. Bruno, and one may be sure, thanks to those two 
outrageous talkers, conversation would not languish in the 
vicinity of Captain Bugarach. 

“Doctor,” said Monsieur Dardentor, ““I am happy... 
very happy to shake your hand, were it filled with microbes 
like those of all your fraternity.” 

“Have no fear, Monsieur Dardentor,” the doctor 
answered in the same bantering tone of good humour, “I 
have just washed them in boracic acid.” 

‘Pooh! what do I care for microbes or microzymes ?” 
Monsieur Dardentor answered. “Never have I been ill, 
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not even for a day, my dear Esculapius! . . . Never have 
I had a cold, not even for an hour! Never have I 
swallowed a draught ora pill . . . and you will permit 
me to observe that I shall not begin to take medicine in 
obedience to your commands! Oh, I like all doctors! 
They are very fine fellows, with only one fault, that of 
spoiling your health by feeling your pulse and looking 
at your tongue!... That being said, I am delighted 
to seat myself beside you at table; and if this dinner is 
good, I shall do it honour!” 

Dr. Bruno had found a greater chatterer than himself, 
He replied, however, without endeavouring to defend the 
medical profession against so well armed an adversary. 
Then, the soup having been served, no one thought of 
anything but the satisfaction of an appetite sharpened by 
the strong sea air. 

In the beginning the oscillation of the boat caused no 
inconvenience to the diners, with the exception of 
Monsieur Desirandelle, who very soon became as white 
as his serviette. If this state of things remained un- 
changed during the whole of the meal no one would have 
any cause to grumble, and the various courses would 
follow each other uninterruptedly until dessert. 

But suddenly, after the soup, the rattling of the china 
began. The suspended trays swung over the heads of the 
suests, to their great discomfiture. The rolling and 
pitching combined to cause general disorder among the 
passengers, whose seats took alarming inclinations. 
There was no certainty in the movements of their hands 
and arms. Glasses reached mouths with great difficulty, 
and more often the forks pricked cheeks and chins... . 

The majority could not remain. Monsieur Désirandelle 
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was one of the first to depart with significant precipitation 
to breathe the fresh air above. Several others followed 
him in a regular stampede, notwithstanding the advice of 
Captain Bugarach, who repeated : 

“Tt will be nothing, gentlemen ...a mere lurch of 
the Aregeles which will not last !” 

And Clovis Dardentor cried out: 

“Look at them skedaddling in Indian file!” 

“They always do it,” the captain said, winking. 

Tn short, at the moment when the chief steward was 
sending round the entrée after the soup there were only 
about twenty braves at table. Amongst these, not 
without counting Captain Bugarach and Dr. Bruno, who 
were accustomed to this dining-room disturbance, were 
Clovis Dardentor, faithful to his post, Agathocle, whose 
father’s flight did not affect in the least, the two cousins, 
Marcel Lornans and Jean Taconnat, and lastly, at the 
other end, the imperturbable Monsieur Oriental, lying 

in wait foe the dishes, questioning the stewards, hardly 
thinking about the Arge/es’ behaviour since he had his 
choice of viands, | 

However, after that exodus of discomfited guests at 
the beginning of dinner, Captain Bugarach cast a signifi- 
cant glance at the doctor, who answered with a significant 
smile. This glance and smile seemed to be understood, 
and they were reflected as in a faithful mirror on the 
eae face of the chief steward. 

~ Jean Taconnat nudged his cousin and said in a low tone: 

“That was a put-up thing! ” 

“Good!” said Marcel Lornans, “it is all one to me.’ 

“And to me too!” retorted Jean Taconnat, fees a 
savoury slice of pale pink salmon on his plate. 
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And in fact this is what that “ put-up thing’ amounted 
£0: : 

There are captains—not all—but there are some it 
appears who, with an obvious purpose, slightly alter the 
course of their vessel just at the beginning of the meal— 
oh, a slight change of the helm, nothing more; and 
truly who can reproach them? Is it forbidden to steer 
a ship’s head to the sea for only a quarter of an hour? 
Is it prohibited to connive with the pitching and the 
rolling, so as to realize a sensible saving of table expenses? 
No. And if such things happen, no one has a right to 
complain. | 

The inconvenience on board the Azrgéles did not last, 
but, to speak the truth, the evicted were not tempted to 
reinstate themselves at the general table, though the 
steamer had resumed a quieter and, let us say it, a most 
honest course. 

The dinner, reduced to a chosen few, was continued 
under excellent conditions, and none troubled themselves 
about those unfortunates who were expelled from the 
saloon and grouped on the deck in various and lamentable 
attitudes. | 


CHAPTER. 


IN WHICH CLOVIS DARDENTOR SAYS THINGS TO THE 
POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE OF JEAN TACONNAT. 


“WHAT a number of empty seats you have at your table, 
my dear captain!” cried Clovis Dardentor as the chief 
steward superintended the circulation of the dishes without 
departing from his usual dignity. 

‘Perhaps it is to be feared that these cmpty seats may 
further increase if the sea becomes worse,” observed 
Marcel Lornans. 

“But it is not!” Captain Bugarach replied. The 
Argéles has met with a cross current where the waves are 
stronger! That happens sometimes. . . .” 

“ And often at the hour for breakfast or dinner,” replied 
Jean Taconnat as seriously as possible. 

“That is so,” exclaimed Clovis Dardentor, “I have 
remarked it before, and if these lucky companies make a 
prohitipy 7. ¢-...” 

“Could you believe . . . ?” cried Dr. Bruno. 

“T only believe one thing,” retorted Clovis Dardentor, 
‘and that is, that as for myself I have never lost or missed 
a mouthful, and if there were only one passenger left at 
table: <aee 

‘You would be he,” Jean Taconnat interposed. 
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“ As you say, Monsieur Taconnat.” 

That friendly person of Perpignan already called him by 
his name, as if he had known him forty-eight hours. 

Still,’ Marcel Lornans observed, “it is possible some 
of our companions may return to their places. ... The 
motion is less.. .-.” 

[eetepeat,, - the captain continued, “it was only 
momentary .. . it was just a mistake of the steers- 
man... . Steward, see if among our guests . . .” 

“Among others your poor dear father, Agathocle!’ 
suggested Clovis Dardentor. 

But young Désirandelle shook his head, knowing well 
that the author of his existence would not decide to 
come back to the saloon, and he did not budge. 

The chief steward moved phlegmatically towards the 
door, not unconscious of the uselessness of his enterprise. 

When they once leave the table, even though circum- 
stances may improve, it is unusual for anyone to consent to 
return ; and indeed the gaps were not filled up—at which 
the worthy captain and excellent doctor strove to appear 
very much concerned. 

A slight movement of the helm rectified the direction of 
the steamer, the waves were no longer against her, and 
tranquillity was secured to the ten diners remaining at 
their post. 

On the whole it is better not to be too many at table 
—this was what Clovis Dardentor maintained. The 
attendance gained by it friendliness also, and the con- 
versation could become general. 

That was what happened. The die was held by the 
hero of this story, and in such away! Dr. Bruno, great 
talker as he was, scarccly found time to put in a word— 
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neither did Jean Taconnat, who was infinitely amused by 
listening. 

Marcel Lornans contented himself with smiling, 
Agathocle with eating, without hearing anything, 
Monsieur Oriental with tasting the best bits, to the 
accompaniment of a bottle of Pommard, served to him by 
the chief steward in a proper horizontal pose. 

The supremacy of the South over the North, the 
indisputable merits of the city of Perpignan, the rank 
possessed by one of its most prominent sons, Clovis 
Dardentor, in person, the consideration due to his honour- 
ably acquired fortune, the journeys he had already made, 
those he thought of undertaking, his resolution to visit 
Oran, of which the Désirandelles had talked perpetually, 
the project he had formed of seeing the whole of that 
splendid Algerian province! So he had started, and he did 
not know when he would return. 

It must not be thought that this flow of words escaping 
from the lips of Clovis Dardentor prevented the contents of 
his plate from entering his mouth. 

No! The output and the input were executed 
simultaneously with marvellous ease. This surprising 
individual talked and ate at the same time, not for- 
getting to empty his glass in order to facilitate the double 
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operation. 
“What a human machine!” Jean Taconnat said to 
himself. ‘ Howit works! This Dardentor is one of the 


most successful Southern specimens I have met!” 

Dr. Bruno did not admire him less. Whata remarkable 
subject for dissection the said specimen would form, and 
what advantages physiology might gain by investigating 
the mysteries of such an organism! But, as the proposal to 
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M. Dardentor to allow himself to be cut open doubtless 
appeared inopportune, the doctor contented himself with 
asking him if he was always careful of his health. 

Seacati.. <i my dear doctor? ... . What aa, you 
mean by that word, if you please?” 

“TI mean what everybody means,” replied the doctor. 
FS That! is, according to the accepted definition, the constant 
| y exercise of all the functions in the human 


eae 

“And in accepting this definition,’ interposed Marcel 
Lornans, “we wish to know whether, in your case, that 
exercise is easy.” 

“ And constant,” added Jean Taconnat. 

“Constant, since I have never been ill,’ affirmed 
Dardentor, striking his torso, “and easy, since it acts 
without my knowing it.” 

“Well, my dear passenger,” asked Captain Bugarach, 
“have you now decided on the meaning of the word 
health ?—perhaps we may be permitted to drink to 
yours ?” 

“Tf that depends on permission, I admit I am absolutely 
decided, and in fact it seems to me the time has come for 
tossing off champagne !” 

In the Midi the expression “toss off champagne” is 
generally used, and pronounced by Clovis Dardentor it 
certainly had a magnificent Southern redundancy. 

Roederer was then brought in, the glasses were filled, 
crowned with a white foam, and the conversation was not 
drowned—dquite the contrary. 

It was Dr. Bruno who took it up in these words : 

“Then, Monsieur Dardentor, I shall beg you to 


answer this other question: to have preserved that state 
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of imperturbable health, have you abstained from all 
excess 7” 

“ What do you mean by the word excess?” 

“ Ah!” and Marcel Lornans smiled, ‘‘the word excess, 
like the word health, is unknown in the Eastern 
Pyrénées ? ” ‘ 

“Unknown . .. no, Monsieur Lornans, but accurately 
speaking, I don’t quite know what it signifies. . . “a 

‘“Monsieur Dardentor,” continued the doctor, “ to com- 
mit excesses is to abuse, is to misuse; it is to wear out the 
body and the mind by being immoderate, intemperate, 
above all, by abandoning cneself to the pleasures 
of the table, a deplorable passion which quickly destroys 
the stomach,” 

“What is the stomach?” asked Ciovis Dardentor in a 
most serious tone. 

What is it?” cried the doctor. “ By Jove! amachine 
which manufactures gastralgia, gastritis, gastro-enteritis, 
endogastritis, exogastritis ! ” 

In running over this string of expressions which have 
gaster for root, he seemed quite pleased that the stomach 
had given birth to so many special maladies. 

“ Well, well!” Captain Bugarach observed, “I see, 
Monsieur Dardentor, that nature has built you for a 
centenarian |” 

“ Why not, dear captain?” 

“Yes—why not?” repeated Marcel Lornans. 

‘‘When a machine is solidly constructed,” continued 
Clovis Dardentor, ‘well balanced, well oiled, well kept, 
there is no reason why it should not last for ever.” 

“ That is true,” remarked Jean Taconnat, “ and so long 
as one is not short of fuel .. .” | 
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“Tt is not the fuel that will fail!” Clovis Dardentor 
exclaimed, as herattled some coins in his pockets. “ And 
now,” he added, laughing, “ have you finished catechizing 
ier 

“No!” rejoined the doctor, and desiring to put the 
traveller in a corner, he cried: . 

‘Wrong, Monsieur, wrong! There is no machine so 
good that it does not wear out, and no mechanism so good 
that it does not get out of order some day or other. . . .” 

“That depends on the mechanician!” retorted Clovis 
Dardentor, who filled his glass to the brim. 

“ But still,” cried the doctor, ‘ you will die in the end, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“Why do you wish me to die, since I never consult and 
never will consulta doctor. . . . Your healths, gentlemen,” 
and in the midst of the general hilarity he raised his glass, 
clinked it gaily against those of his table companions, and 
emptied it at a draught. 

Then the conversation went on, noisy, heated, deafening, 
until the dessert. 

The effect of this convivial tumult upon the unhappy 
passengers in the cabins, stretched upon their beds of 
misery, may readily be imagined. 

Several times Monsieur Désirandelle had appeared in 
the doorway of the saloon. Since his dinner and that of 
his wife were included in the price of the passage, how 
unpleasant not to be able to eat his share! But scarcely 
was the door opened, when he was so overcome by giddi- 
ness that he could only hasten back to the deck. | 

He found his sole consolation in saying to himself: 

“Fortunately that good boy Agathocle is devouring 
enough for three!” and in fact the youth was wroking 
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conscientiously to retrieve as far as possible the paternal 
disbursement. 

However, after Clovis Dardentor’s last response the con- 
versation was shunted on to another branch line. Could 
they not find some weak spot in this good liver, good 
drinker and good eater? That his constitution was ex- 
cellent, his health invariable, his organism of the highest 
quality, was indisputable. But, as it had been remarked, 
he must in the end quit this sordid world, like so many 
other mortals—let us say almost all, so as to discourage no 
one. And when that fatal hour should strike, what would 
become of his fortune, since nature had given him no heir, 
either direct or indirect, not a single collateral of heritable 
degree? 

Marcel Lornans asked him how it was that he had no 
natural heirs. 

“Why I have not married, you mean,” replied Darden- 
tor. 

“Yes. Why have you not become the husband of a 
wife, young, lovely, healthy, worthy of you ?” 

“laeeeimarry |” 

‘“@Oicourse |”’ 

“The idea has never occurred to me!” 

“Tt ought to have occurred to you, Monsieur Dardentor,” 
said Captain Bugarach, “ and there is still time.” 

“ Are you married, my dear captain ?” 

io” 

“ And you, doctor ?” 

“Now 

“ And you, gentlemen ?” 

“Not at all!” replied Jean Taconnat, “but at our age 
that is not surprising.” 
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“Well, if you are not married, why do you want me to 
have a wife?” 

“But to have a family,” replied Jean. 

“ And with a family the cares that it brings!” 

“ And to have children—grandchildren. a 

“And with them the trouble they occasion !” 

“Well, to have natural descendants who will grieve at 
your death.” 

“Or who will rejoice !” 

“Don’t you think, then, that the State will rejoice if 
it inherits from you?” 

fine. states... inherit my fortune’. .. to Squander 
it, like the spendthrift it is!” 

“That is no answer, Monsieur Dardentor,”’ observed 
Marcel Lornans, ‘‘and it is in the destiny of man to 
create a family, to perpetuate himself in his children.” 

“Granted, but a man may do that without marry- 
ee se 

“What do you mean ?” demanded the doctor. 

“JT mean, gentlemen, that for my part I would prefer 
those who are already in existence.”’ 

“ Adopted children ?” inquired Jean Taconnat., 
“Certainly! Is that not a hundred times better? ... 
Bemeeemoe wiser: 7. . You have a choice... .- You can 
take them sound in mind and body after they have passed 
the age of whooping cough, scarlatina and measles! You 
can have them dark or fair, stupid or intelligent! Youcan 
give yourself girls or boys according to the sex desired. ... 
You may have one, two, three, four, or even a dozen, accord- 
ing as your bump of adoptive paternity is more or less 
developed! . . . So you may manufacture a family of heirs 
under the most excellent conditions physical and moral, 
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without waiting until God deigns to bless yourunion! You 
bless yourself... at your own time and according to 
your own taste! .. .” 

“Bravo, Monsieur Dardentor, bravo!” cried Jean 
Taconnat ; “ here’s to the health of your adopted children,” 
and the glasses clinked once again. 

What the guests seated at the Argeles’ dining table 
would have lost if they had not heard the expansive man 
from Perpignan deliver that last sentence of his tirade, it is 
impossible to imagine! He was magnificent ! 

“ Vet,’ Captain Bugarach thought he might add, “ your 
method has good in it, my dear passenger, I grant. But 
if every one were to conform, if there were only adoptive 
fathers, think of it! there would soon be no children to 
adopt.” 

“Not so, captain, not so!” answered Clovis Dardentor, 
“there will always be worthy people who want to marry 
. . . thousands and millions.” 

“That is fortunate,’ Dr. Bruno added, “ otherwise the 
world would cnd in no time.” 

The conversation was carried on with sustained ardour, 
without causing the least distraction to either Monsieur 
Oriental, sipping his coffee at the other end of the table, or 
to Agathocle Désirandelle, clearing the various dessert 
dishes. 

Then Marcel Lornans, remembering a certain clause 
VIII. of the Civil Code, put the question on legal grounds. 

“ Monsieur Dardentor,’ he said, “when you wish to 
adopt some one, it is indispensable to fulfil certain con- 
ditions.” 

“T am not unaware of that, Monsieur Lornans, and I 
believe I already fulfil some of them.” 
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_ Certainly,” rejoined Marcel Lornans. “ First of all 
you are French, of one or the other sex.” 

“More especially of the male.” 

“Tn addition,” continued Marcel, “the law exacts that 
the person who desires to adopt should have neither 
children nor legitimate descendants.” 

““That is precisely my case, Dr. Jurist,” replied Clovis 
Dardentor, “and I add that I have no ascendants.” 

“The ascendant is not prohibited.” 

“ All the same I have none.” 

“But there is also something else that you have not, 
Monsieur Dardentor!” 

‘What is it, then ?” 

“The legal number of years. You must be fifty ycars 
old in order to becapable of adopting. . . .” 

“T shall be fitty in five years if God gives me life, and 
why should He refuse?” 

“Tt would be a mistake,” remarked Jean Taconnat, “ for 
He will find no better investment.” 

“So I think, Monsieur Taconnat. So I shall wait for the 
completion of my fiftieth year to make act of adoption if 
the opportunity presents itself, a good bargain as we say in 
business.” 

“On condition,” said Marcel Lornans, ‘‘ that he or she 
on whom you cast your eyes is not more than thirty-five, 
for the law exacts that the adopter shall be at least fifteen 
years older than the adopted.” 

“Eh! do you imagine, then,’ cried Monsieur Dar- 
dentor, “that I think of adopting an old_ bachelor 
or an old maid? No, God forbid; and it will not 
be cither at thirty-five or thirty years that I shall 
choose them, but at the beginning of their majority, 
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since the Code stipulates that they must be twenty- 
one.” 

“That is all very well, Monsieur Dardentor,” replied 
Marcel Lornans. “It is unquestionable that you must 
fulfil these conditions. ... But I am very sorry for your 
projects of paternity by adoption. There is one thing 
wanting to you, undoubtedly... .” 

“Tt is not a good reputation! . . . Would anyone permit 
himself to suspect the honour of Clovis Dardentor, of 
Perpignan, Pyrénées-Orientales, in his public life or in his 
private life?” 

“Oh, no one!” exclaimed Captain Bugarach. 

“No one!” added Dr. Bruno. 

“No... noone,’ echoed Jean Taconnat. 

“No one assuredly,” repeated Marcel Lornans. 
«Besides, it was not of that I was about to speak.” 

“ Of what, then ?”? demanded Clovis Dardentor, 

“ Of a certain condition imposed by the Code, a condition 
which you have perhaps overlooked.” 

‘“Which one, if you please ?” 

“That which exacts that the adopter shall have given 
the adopted child uninterrupted care for a period of six 
years during the minority of that person.” 

“Does the law say that ?” 

“ Expressly.” | 

“And who was the booby that thrust that regulation 
into the Code.” 

“Tt matters little who was the booby.” 

“ Well, Monsieur Dardentor,” asked the doctor, 
persisting, “have you taken care of some minor of your 
acquaintance ?” 

“Not that I know of.” 
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“Then,” resumed Jean Taconnat, “ you have no resource 
but to employ your fortune in founding a charitable insti- 
tution which will bear your name!” 

“ The law wills it so?” 

“Yes, the law so wills it,’ solemnly affirmed Marcel 
Lornans. 

Clovis Dardentor did not conceal the disappointment 
which this legal exaction caused him. It would have been 
so easy to provide for the needs and the education of a 
minor for six years! And noone had informed him of it! 
It is true, how could he be sure of making a good choice, 
when it was a question of youngsters who offered no 
Suarantee for the future? However, he had never 
thought of this. But was. the condition indispensable, 
and might not Marcel Lornans be mistaken ? 


“You are quite certain that the Civil Code? .. .” he 
asked a second time. 
“ T am quite certain,” replied Marcel Lornans. ‘“Con- 


sult the Code—right of adoption, article 6. It makes that 
an essential condition—unless . . .” 

“Unless . . .” repeated Clovis Dardentor, and his face 
cleared up. 

“Come now, come now!” he cried, “you tantalize me 
with your provisions.” 

“Unless,” continued Marcel, “the individual to be 
adopted has saved the life of the adopter, either in a 
fight, or by rescuing him from flame or flood . . . con- 
formably with the law.” 

“But I have not fallen and never will fall into the 
water!” answered Ciovis Dardentor. 

“The same may happen to you as to anyone else!” 
said Jean Taconnat. 
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“T do hope my house will not catch fire... .” 


“Your house may be burned like any other, and if not 
your house, a theatre where you may be. This steamer 
even, if fire broke out on board,” 

“So be it, gentlemen, fire and water. As for a fight, I 
should be very much astonished if I ever had need of 
succour. I have two good arms and two good legs which 
ask aid from no one!” 

“Who knows ?” asked Jean Taconnat. 

Whatever might happen, Marcel Lornans had clearly 
established in this conversation the provisions of law 
on the right of adoption, in the Civil Code. He had 
said nothing of the provision in the case of the adopter 
being married, that his consort should consent to the 
adoption—Clovis Dardentor was a bachelor—nor had he 
said anything of the consent required from the parents 
of the adopted, if the latter had not attained the age of 
twenty-five years, 

It seemed difficult on the whole for Clovis Dardentor to 
realize his dream, and set up a family of adopted children 
for himself. Of course he might still choose a child and 
look after it for six consecutive years, bring it up with 
great care, then bestow his name and all the rights of a 
legitimate heir upon it. But whatarisk torun! Never- 
theless, if he did not decide upon this, he would be reduced 
to the three cases prescribed by the law, rescue from 
combat, flood or flame. Now, was there a chance that 
any one of these circumstances would happen to a 
man such as Clovis Dardentor? He thought there 
was not, and most other people would have thought like- 
wise. | 

The passengers at table exchanged a few more remarks, 
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abundantly diluted with champagne. The jesting did 
not spare our hero, who was the first to laugh at it, . If 
he did not desire that his fortune should fall to the nation, 
if he refused to make the State his sole heir, he would be 
forced to follow Jean Taconnat’s advice, and devote all he 
had to some charitable endowment. After all he was free 
to give his heritage to the first comer. But no! he stuck 
to his ideas. At length this memorable meal came to a 
conclusion, and the guests went up again to the after- 
deck. i 

It was nearly seven o’clock, for the dinner had lasted 
unusually long. A fine evening announced a fine 
night. The awning had been put away. The passengers 
breathed a pure air whipped up by the breeze. The land 
showed in the twilight like a vague outline on the western 
horizon. 

Clovis Dardentor and his companions, walked about to- 
gether, chatting and smoking excellent cigars with which 
the Perpignan citizen was plentifully supplied, and which 
he distributed with charming liberality. Towards half- 
past nine they separated, after having arranged to meet 
on the morrow. 

Clovis Dardentor, having assisted Monsieur Désirandelle 
to regain Madame Désirandelle’s cabin, went to his own, 
here neither the noises nor the disturbance on board 
ould trouble his slumber. 

And then Jean Taconnat said to his cousin: 

“T have an idea.” 

“What?” 

“ Supposing we could get ourselves adopted by that old 
ellow!” 
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“You and P@iaeor you or [.” 

“But you are mad, Jean,” 

“Take counsel with your pillow, Marcel, and 
advice mine favours me with I shall tell you to- 
morrow.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


exp av HIiCH PATRICK CONTINUES TO THINK HIS -MASTER 
SOMETIMES WANTING IN REFINEMENT. 


T eight o’clock next day there was no one on the poop. 
Yet t the state of the sea was not such as to oblige the 
passengers to shut themselves up in their cabins. After a 
fine night there was promise of a fine day. If the 
passengers had not left their berths at daybreak, it was 
because they were lazy ; some were enjoying their late 
sleep, others were awake and dreaming; the latter like 
the former abandoning themselves to the rocking cradle- 
like movement. 

We are occupied here only with those privileged ones 
who are never sick at sea, cven in bad weather, and not 
with the unlucky mortals who are always so, even in fine 
weather. In that last category might be classed the 
Désirandelles and numerous others who would only 
recover their self-possession, moral and physical, when in 
port. 

The atmosphere was very clear and very cloudless 
The Argelcs was going at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
with her head to the south-west, in the direction of the 
Balearic Isles. 
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Captain Bugarach was walking up and down from one 
end of the deck to the other. 

At that moment Marcel Lornans and Jean Taconnat 
appeared, and the captain advanced to shake hands with 
them, saying : 

“You have had a good night, gentlemen ?” 

“More than good, Captain,” replied Marcel Lornans, 
“it would be difficult to imagine a better! I do not know 
any hotel bedroom equal to a cabin in the Argélés.” 

“Tam of your opinion, Monsieur Lornans,” replied the 
captain, ‘and for my part I do not understand how one 
can live anywhere but on board a ship.” 

“Go and say that to Monsieur Désirandelle,’ 
the young man, “and if he shares your taste... 

“ No more of that landlubber and his like, incapable of 
appreciating the charms of a voyage!” cried the captain. 
“They are like bales at the bottom of the hold! Those 
passengers! They area disgrace to the boats! ... How- 
ever, as they pay their passage . . .” 

* Ah, there it is!” Marcel answered. 

Jean Taconnat, usually so loquacious, so expansive, had 
merely shaken hands with the captain, but had taken no 
part in the conversation. He seemed preoccupied. 

Marcel Lornans, continuing to interrogate Captain 
Bugarach, said : 

‘When shall we sight Majorca ?” 

“Sight Majorca? ... Towards one o'clock in the 
afternoon. It will not be long before we see the first 
heights of the Balearics.” 

“ And we shall put in at Palma ?” 

“Until cight o’clock in the evening; just long enough 
to ship the merchandise for Oran.” 
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“We shall have time to visit the island ?” 

“The island . . . no, but the town of Palma, which is 
worth seeing, they say.” 

‘““How .. . they say? Have you never been to 
Majorca before, Captain ?” 

“ Thirty or forty times at least.” 

“Without ever having explored it ?” 

“The time, sir, the time! Have I had it?” 

“Neither the time . . . nor the wish, perhaps.” 

“Nor the wish in fact! I am land-sick when I am not 
at sea,” 

Thereupon the captain left his interlocutor and went to 
the bridge. 

Marcel Lornans turned to his cousin : 

“Come, Jean, you are as mute this morning as Harpo- 
crates,” . 

“Tt is because I am thinking, Marcel.” 

“ Of what ?” 

‘Of what I told you yesterday.” 

“What did you tell me?” 

“That we had a splendid opportunity to get ourselves 
adopted by the man of Perpignan.’’ 

“You are thinking of that still?” 

“Yes ... after having dreamed of it all night.” 

“Ts this serious ?” 

“Very serious, . . . He seeks children to adopt ! ” 

“Let him take us. . . . He will not find better!” 

“ As modest as you are imaginative, Jean!” 

“Look, Marcel, to be a soldier is very fine! To enlist 
in the 5th Chasseurs d’Afrique is very creditable. Still 
I am afraid that the profession of arms is no longer 
what it was. In the good old times there was war every 
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three or four years. That meant certain promotion, rank, 
decorations. But war—a European war, be it understood 
—has been rendered almost impossible by the enormous 
armies which amount to millions of men, to be conveyed, 
fed and armed. Our young officers have nothing to 
anticipate in the future but to be captains on the retired 
list, at least the greater number. The military career, even 
with the best of luck, can no longer be what it was even 
thirty years ago. Great wars have given place to great 
manoeuvres. That is progress, of course, from the social 
point of view, but .. .” 

“Jean,” interrupted Marcel, “ you should have argued in 
this way before setting out for Algeria. , 

“Tet us understand each other, Marcel. I am still 
ready, as you are, to enlist, yet if the goddess with full 
hands were to decide to open them as we pass .. .” 

“ Are you mad ?” 

“Not a bit of it.” 

“ You already regard this Monsieur Dardentor .. .” 

* As a father.” 

“You forget, then, that to be in a position to adopt 
you, it would be necessary, since he has not looked 
after you during six years of your minority ... at 
least if he has not done so...” added Marcel, laugh- 
ing. 

“ Not that I know of,” replied Jean Taconnat, “ or at any 
rate I have never perceived it.” | 

‘“‘T see your reason is returning, my dear Jean, since you 
are joking.” 

“T joke and I do not joke.” 

“Well, have you, by any chance, saved this worthy man 
from a fight, a fire, or a flood?” 
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“T have not the least idea.” 

“Will it be on land, or sea, or in space ?” 

“That will be according as opportunity presents itself, 
and it is not impossible that one may occur... .” 

“When you contrive that it shall?” 

“Why not? .. . and since we are on board the Argeles, 
supposing Monsieur Dardentor were to fall into the 
sea.” 

“You do not intend to throw him overboard ?”’ 

“Well .. . let us suppose that he falls! either you or I 
jump in after him like a brave Newfoundland, he is saved 
by the said Newfoundland, and of the said Newfoundland 
he makes an . . . adopted child.” 

“« Speak for yourself, who can swim, Jean! Icannot,and 
if that is my only chance of adoption by this excellent 
Sentleman .. .” 

“All right, Marcel! Be it mine to operate on sea and 
you on land! But let it be agreed between us: if you 
become Marcel Dardentor I shall not be jealous, and if 
that magnificent name beconferred onme . . . unless both 
Gt ns 

“JT do not mean even to answer you, my poor fellow!” 

“T dispense you from answering me, on condition that 
you Iet me do as I like... that you do not thwart 
meats <? 

“What makes me anxious, Jean,” replied Marcel Lornans, 
“is that you talk all this nonsense with a gravity which is 
not your wont.” 

“ Because it is very grave. Never mind, calm yourself; 
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I shall take things cheerfully, and if I fail, I shall not blow 
my brains out... .” 

“ Have you any left?” 

“ A few ounces still.” 

“JT repeat . . . youare mad.” 

“Aal richt | ” 

Here they broke off the conversation, to which Marcel 
Lornans declined to attach the least importance, and 
smoking in company they paced the deck from bow to 
stern. 

As they approached the poop rail they could see 
Monsieur Dardentor's servant, who stood notices near 
the engine room. 

What was he doing there, and what was he waiting for, 
without the least sign of impatience? Dressed in a 
travelling livery of irreproachable correctness, his gloves 
very carefully adjusted, this eccentric personage, in the 
service of the no less eccentric Dardentor, waited for his 
master to awake. 

Patrick—so he was called, although he was not of Scotch 
or Irish extraction—merited his name, which comes from 
the patricians of ancient Kome. He was aman of about 
forty, and no one could be more “ well-bred.” His 
distinguished manners contrasted with the easy-going 
ways of the master whom he had at once the good and the 
ill luck to serve. The features of his smooth face, always 
freshly shaved, his slightly receding forehead, a certain 
pride in his glance, his mouth with half-closed lips 
revealing fine teeth, his light hair carefully brushed, his 
well-pitched voice, gave him the air of a member of the 
English House of Lords. Though he had been for fifteen 
years in his service, this did not mean that he had not 
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many times wished to leave Dardentor, and on the other 
hand, Dardentor had frequently entertained the idea of 
showing him the door. The truth is that the one 
could not do without the other, although it would be 
difficult to imagine two natures more dissimilar. 

Patrick was closely tied to the house in Perpignan, not 
by his wages, although they were high, but by the certainty 
that his master had the absolute confidence in him that he 
richly deserved. But Patrick was constantly offended by 
the familiarity, the loquacity, the southern exuberance of 
his master. | | 

In his eyes Monsieur Dardentor was wanting in 
address. 

He departed from the dignity which his position and 
his fortune demanded. His former estate was always to 
be detected in his way of bowing, presenting himself and 
expressing himself. Fine manners were wanting in him ; 
how could he acquire them when making, hooping, and 
rolling thousands of casks through his stores? . . . No, it 
was not that, and Patrick permitted himself to tell him 
so. 

Sometimes Clovis Dardentor, who, as it has already 
been observed loved to “ make fine phrases,” would accept 
remarks from his servant; he only laughed at them; he 
ainused himself by making irritating rejoinders. Some- 
times he, too, had ill-humoured days when he grew angry ; 
he would send his unlucky adviser about his business with 
the traditional week’s “ notice” that never came to a 
close. 

However, if Patrick’s pride was hurt by serving so 
inelegant a master, Clovis Dardentor’s pride was gratified 
by the possession of so distinguished a servant. 
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Now, on that day Patrick had no reason to be satisfied, 
He learned from the chief steward that during dinner the 
night before, Monsicur Clovis Dardentor had given way to 
regrettable intemperance of Janguage, talking so much at 
random as to give the guests a pitiful idea of a native of 
the Pyrénées-Orientales. 

No! Patrick was not content, and he did not intend to 
conceal the fact. So atan early hour, before he was called, 
he knocked at the door of cabin 13. 

The first summons remained unanswered; he tried a 
second and more imperative knock. 

“Who is there? .. .” said a sleepy voice. 

* Patrick.” 

“Go to the devil! .. .” 

Without going whither he was sent, Patrick immediately 
retired, much ruffled at this unparliamentary reply, to 
which, however, he ought to have been accustomed. 

“I shall never do anything for such a man!” he 
muttered as he went. 

Still dignified, still bearing him like the traditional 
“lord,” he returned on deck to await patiently the 
appearance of his master, 

He had to wait a good hour, for Monsieur Dardentor was 
in no hurry to leave his bed. Then the door of No. 13 
creaked, and afterwards the door to the poop opened to 
give entrance to the principal personage in this story. 

Jean Taconnat and Marcel Lornans, at that moment 
leaning over the hand-rail, caught sight of him. 

“Look ... our father!” said Jean. 

_- On hearing that title, equally ridiculous and premature, 
Marcel could not refrain from laughter, 
Yet with a measured step, stern face, and disapproving 
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expression, Patrick advanced towards Monsicur Dardentor, 
who was little disposed to receive his orders. 

“Ah, it is you, Patrick? . . . It was you who came and 
wakened me just as I was lulled in golden dreams ?” 

“Monsieur will admit that my duty .. .” 

“Your duty is to wait until I ring for you!” 

“ Monsieur doubtless thinks himself at Perpignan, in his 
house, Place de la Loge, in his room .. .” 

““T think myself where I am,” replied Monsieur Dar- 
dentor, “ and if I wanted you, I would have sent some one 
to fetch you ... do you hear, alarm-clock as you are! 
wrongly set Beil es 

Patrick’s face contracted slightly, and he epee itn a 
solemn tone: 

“T prefer not to hear, Monsieur, when Monsieur ex- 
presses an uncivil thought in such terms! Furthermore, 
I would observe to Monsicur that the head covering which 
he has thought proper to assume does not seem to me 
suitable for a first-class passenger !” 

In fact, this head-gear stuck on the back ae lane Dar- 
dentor’s neck was deficient in distinction. 

“So my cap does not please you, Patrick ?” 

“No more than the pea-jacket in which Monsieur has 
arrayed himself under the pretext that when at sea one 
ought to look nautical.” 

“ Really !” 

“If I had beew received by Monsieur, I would certainly 
have prevented Monsieur from dressing himself in that 
style!” 

“ You would have prevented me, Patrick ?” 

“J am not in the habit of concealing my opinion from 
Monsieur, even when it obliges me tocontradict him. And 
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what I do at Perpignan in Monsieur’s house, it is natural 
that I should do on board this boat !” 

“When do you propose to have done, Monsieur 
Patrick ?” 

“ Although that formula is perfectly polite,’ continued 
Patrick, “I must confess that I have not said all I have to 
say, and I think, first, that yesterday during dinner Mon- 
sieur should have been more careful than he was. . . .” 

» “Careful—about what I ate, do you mean?” 

“ And about what Monsieur drank! According to what 
the chief steward reported to me ...a very superior 
The.) aoe 

“ And what did this very superior man report to you?” 
Monsieur Dardentor demanded.' 

“That Monsieur talked ... talked . . . and of things 
on‘which it is, in my opinion, best to be silent, when one 
does not know the people who are listening. . . . It is not 
only a question of prudence, but also a question of 
dignity ...” 

“ Monsieur Patrick .. . 

“Monsieur ?” 

‘*Did you go where I sent you this morning when you 
so stupidly knocked at my cabin door?” 

““My memory does not recall .. .” 

“Very well, lam going to refresh it for you! ... To 
the devil! It was to the devil I told youto go... and 
with all due regard to you, you will permit me to send you 
there a second time, and mind you stay there till I ring for 
you!” 


22 


Patrick half closed his eyes, his lips tightened; then . 


! At this point M. Dardentor drops in the original the familiar ‘ tu,” 
and resumes the formal and highly significant ** you.” 
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turning on his heel, he went towards the bow at the 
moment when Monsieur Désirandelle came on deck. 

“ Ah, my excellent friend !” exclaimed Clovis Dardentor, 
perceiving him. 

Monsieur Désirandelle had ventured on deck to breathe 
fresher air than that of the cabins. 

“Well, my dear Désirandelle,” continued the speaker, 
“how have you been since yesterday? .. .” 

“Not well.” , . a 

* Cheer up, my friend, cheer up! ... You are as whae™ 
as a.sheet, your eyes are glassy ; but that will be nothing, 
and this journey willend .. .” 

“¢ Ti], Dardentor !.” 

“What a pessimist youare! Come! Cheer up! Ina 
few hours you will be on solid earth again. The A7zgeles 
will put in at Palma... .” 

“But only for half a day,” sighed Monsieur Désirandelle, 
“and when night comes we shall be obliged to return to 
this abominable see-saw! . . . Ah, if it were not on account 
of Agathocle!.. .” 

“Of course, Désirandelle, and that is well worth this 
slight inconvenience. Ah! my old friend, I think I see 
that charming girl yonder, lamp in hand, like Hero waiting 
for Leander—I mean Agathocle—on the Algerianshore. ... 
Not so though. . . . The comparison is not worth a fig, 
for, in the legend, it appears, that unhappy Leander was 
drowned on the way. . . . Will you breakfast with us this 
morning? .. .” 

mrs » . Dardettor, in the state I amin...” 

“Unfortunate! ... Very unfortunate. ... Last night’s 
dinner was particularly brilliant in repartee, and excellent 
as tothe menu! The dishes were worthy of the guests! 
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Doctor Bruno! . . . That honest doctor, how I gave it to 
Ais . 

‘And those two young men... . Such agreeable 
travelling companions! ... And how that astonishing 


Agathocle ate! ... If he did not open his mouth to 
speak, at least he opened it to feed... . He stuffed 
himself up to the chin! .. .” 

“ He did well.” 

‘Certainly! . . . But are we not going to see Madame 
Désirandelle this morning? . . .” 

“T do not think so... neither this morning . .. nor 
etwas 


“What! ... Not even at Palma?.. .” 

“She is incapable of sitting up.” 

“The dear woman! . . . how I pity her . . . and how I 
admire her, ... All this upset for her Agathocle. .. . 
She has a real mother’s heart! . . . Will you come on 
deck ?” 

“No... I could not, Dardentor! I had better remain 


in the saloon! It is safer! Ah, when will they build 
boats that do not rock, and why do they persist in sailing 
such machines? .. .” 

“No doubt, Désirandelle, ships on land do not either 
roll or pitch! We have not got to that yet!” 

While awaiting the realization of such progress, how- 
ever, Monsieur Désirandelle had resigned himself to one of 
the sofas in the saloon, which he did not leave until the 
Balearic Isles were reached. | 

Clovis Dardentor pressed his hand and climbed the 
ladder with the confidence of an old Jack Tar. His 
cap was rakishly thrown back, his face beaming, his pea- 
jacket flying in the breeze like an admiral’s flag. 
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The tw atpaudiasiiacd him. Friendly salutations were 
exchanged f etwe er them, and then reciprocal inquiries 
about health. ... Had Monsieur Dardentor slept well 
after the hens pent wu GtdDICt ows, berieetly,”-an 
uninterrupted and restorative slumber in the arms of 
Morpheus. 

“ And these gentlemen. . . had they slept soundly ?.. .” 

“Without a break,” replied Jean Taconnat. 

In the meantime Patrick was exchanging the politest 
phrases with his new friend the chief steward, and would 
not have approved the ease with which the conversation 
- settled down into a tone of friendliness. Monsieur Clovis 
Dardentor could only congratulate himself on his meeting 
with these two young men... . And they—well, what a 
lucky chance it was to make the acquaintance of so 
sympathetic a travelling companion as Monsieur Dar- 
dentor! ... There was reason to hope that it would not 
end there! ... They would meet again at Oran! Did 
these gentlemen think of making a long stay? ... 

“Oh, yes!” replied Marcel Lornans, “for it is our 
intention to enlist. ri 

paoenist ,... as soldiers? . ... 

“Yes, Monsieur Dardentor, in the 5th Chasseurs 
d’ Afrique.” 

“A fine regiment, gentlemen, a fine regiment, and you 
will make your way there!...So... it is quite 
oi i de 

“Unless,” insinuated Jean Taconnat, “certain circum- 
stances supervene.”’ 

“Gentlemen,” replied Clovis Dardentor, “whatever 
career you embrace, I am certain that you will do it 
honour !” 
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Ah! if Patrick had heard that sentence uttered in 
such style! But he had just gone down to the pantry, in 
company with the chief steward, where coffee was steaming 
in the ship’s enormous cups. 

However, one thing was gained: Messrs. Dardentor, 
Taconnat ard Lornans had great pleasure in meeting each 
other ; they even hoped that the landing, after the arrival 
of the Axgeles, would not lead to so immediate a separation 
as usually takes place. 

“And,” said Clovis Dardentor, “if it would be no 
inccnvenience, we might put up at the same hotel.” 

“Not the least inconvenience,” Jean Taconnat hastened 
to reply; “in fact it would have unquestionable advan- 
‘ tages.” 

“ Agreed, then, gentlemen.” 

Another hand-shake was exchanged between them, and 
in this Jean contrived to find something paternal and 
filial. 

“Tf,” thought he, “by some good luck that hotel would 
only take fire, what a chance it would be to save this 
excellent man from the flames!” 

Towards eleven o’clock the coasts of the Balearic Isles 
were sighted in the south-east. Before three o’clock the 
steamer would be in sight of Majorca. With that favour- 
able sea there was nothing to delay it, and its arrival at 
Palma with the punctuality of an express might be looked 
for. | 
Those of the passengers who had appeared at dinner on 
the previous evening went down to the saloon. 

The first person they saw was Monsieur Eustache 
Oriental, again seated at the end of the table. 

Who could this pertinacious, unsociable individual, 
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this flesh and blood chronometer with its hands only set 
for meal-times, be? ~* 

“ Has he sat there all night ?” asked Marcel Lornans. 

“ Probably,” replied his cousin. 

Captain Bugarach, who was waiting for his guests, wished 
them good morning, and expressed a hope that the 
breakfast would be to their taste. | 

Then Doctor Bruno saluted everyone in turn. He was 
as hungry as a wolf—a sea wolf be it understood—a 
condition that recurred three times a day. He inquired 
more particularly after the health of Monsieur Clovis 
Dardentor. 

Monsieur Clovis Dardentor had never been better, but 
he regretted this on the doctor’s account, as he could not 
utilize his valuable services, 

“You must never be cocksure, Monsieur Dardentor,” 
Dr. Bruno replied. “Many men as strong as you have 
resisted throughout a whole voyage, and succumbed just 
in sight of port.” ? 

“ Get along with you, Doctor! You might as well tell a 
porpoise to beware of being sea-sick.” 

“But I have seen porpoises sea-sick,” retorted the 
doctor, “ when they are taken out of the water at the end 
of a harpoon !” | 

Agathocle occupied his seat of the night before. Three 
or four new passengers came to the table. Did Captain 
Bugarach make a grimace? Perhaps. These people had 
fasted since yesterday! What havoc they would make 
in the breakfast ! 

During this meal, and in spite of Patrick’s reproofs, 
Monsieur Dardentor monopolized the conversation. But 
this time he spoke less of his past and more of his future, 
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meaning his sojourn at Oran. He intended to visit the 
whole district, perhaps the whole of Algeria, perhaps he 
might even venture so far as the desert. . . . And @ propos 
of this he asked if there were still Arabs in Algeria. 

“ A few,” Marcel Lornans answered, “they are kept for 
their local colour.” 

“ And lions ?” 

“A good half-dozen,” said Jean Taconnat, “they are 
still in sheep’s skin, with mufflers on their paws.” 

“Don’t you trust to that, gentlemen!” said the captain, 
laughing. 

They ate well and they drank well. The strangers 
made up for lost time. Ah! if Monsieur Désirandelle had . 
been there. . . . But it was better that he was not there, 
for the glasses jingled several times against the covers, 
and the plates gave out the jarring sound of shaken china. 

In short, midday had already struck, when, the coffee 
being disposed of and the wines and liqueurs swallowed, all 
the passengers rose, left the saloon and sought shelter 
under the awning on the poop. 

Monsieur Oriental only remained in his place, and this 
led Clovis Dardentor to ask who this passenger, so 
punctual at meals, so anxious to keep aloof from the 
others, actually was. 

“T do not know,” Captain Bugarach replied. “I only 
know that he calls himself Monsieur Eustache Oriental.” 

“Where is he going to?... Where does he come 
from? ... What is his profession ?” 

“ No one knows, I imagine.” 

Patrick had advanced to offer his services, if needed. 
Now as‘he had just heard the series of questions put by 
his master he thought he would speak : 
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“If Monsieur authorizes me, I am ina position to inform 
him about the passenger in question.” 

“You know him ?’ 

“No, but I have learnt from the chief steward, who 
learnt it from the hotel porter at Cette, that .. .” 

“Just tell us in three words who the individual is.” 

‘** President of the Astronomical Society of Montelimart,” 
answered Patrick drily. 

An astronomer! Monsieur Eustache Oriental was an 
astronomer! ‘That explained his carrying a telescope in a 
shoulder belt and using it to examine the various points 
of the horizon, when he did appear on the deck. At 
all events he seemed in no humour to fraternize with any- 
one. 

“Tt is his astronomy, of course, that absorbs him !” 
remarked Clovis Dardentor. 

About one o'clock Majorca displayed the varied 
undulations of her coast and the picturesque heights above 
it. 

The Arvgelées altered her course in order to round the 
island, and under shelter of the land found the sea more 
calm ; this enabled a number of passengers to leave their 
cabins. 

The steamer soon doubled the dangerous rock 
Dragonera, on which a lighthouse is built, and entered the 
narrow Strait of Frion between precipitous cliffs. Then, 
having passed Cape Calanguera, the <Avzgeles entered 
Palma Bay, and presently was made fast to the wharf, 
which was crowded with spectators. 


CHAPTER aya 
OCCURS IN THE TOWN OF PALMA. 


IF there be a region that one can know thoroughly without 
ever having visited it, that region is the magnificent Balearic 
group. It certainly ought to attract tourists, who will 
never regret having gone from one island to another, even 
though the blue waves of the Mediterranean were white 
with foam. After Majorca, Minorca, after Minorca, the 
wild Cabrera, the islet of goats. Then after the Balearic 
Isles, which form the principal group, Ivica, Formentera, 
Conigliera, with their dark pine forests. 

if all that has been done for these oases in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea had been done for no matter what other 
country of the two continents, one would not need to leave 
home, and set out to admire the marvels of nature which 
are recommended to the attention of travellers de vzsu. It 
would suffice to shut oneself up in a library, provided that 
library included the admirable work of His Highness the 
Archduke Louis Salvador of Austria,' on the Balearic 
Isles, to read the very complete and exact text, to look 


‘ Louis Salvador of Austria, nephew of the Emperor, youngest 
brother of Ferdinand 1V., Grand Duke of Tuscany, and whose brother, 
sailing under the name of Jean Orth, was lost in a voyage in South 
American waters. 
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at the coloured engravings, the views, drawings, sketches, 
plans, charts, which make that publication a work without 
a rival, 

This work is of magistral importance, incomparable, 
geographical, ethnical and statistical; it is also most 
artistic; but unfortunately it is not on sale. 

Consequently Clovis Dardentor did not know it, nor did 
Marcel Lornans or Jean Taconnat. However, since the 
Argeles put in at the principal island of the group, at least 
they would be able to make their appearance in its capital, 
penetrate to the heart of that most charming city, fix the 
remembrance of it in their notes; and probably, after 
having saluted the Archduke Louis Salvador’s steam 
yacht Vzve in the port, they would envy him his home in 
that beautiful island. 

A certain number of passengers went on shore so soon 
as the steamer had reached the wharf in the artificial port 
of Palma. Some, still shaken by the tossing of that very 
quiet voyage—more particularly the ladies—derived their 
sole satisfaction from being on land for a few hours, 
Others, who had been quite well, intended to avail them- 
selves of the delay to visit the capital of the island and 
its environs, if time permitted, between the hours of two 
and eight pm. The Avge/és was bound to put to sea at 
nightfall, and dinner had been postponed until after the 
departure in the interests of the excursionists. 

Among the latter were Clovis Dardentor, Marcel 
Lornans and Jean Taconnat. Monsieur Oriental also 
landed, with the Désirandelles, father and son, who left 
Madame Désirandelle in her cabin, where she was enjoying 
a refreshing restorative slumber. 

“A good idea, my excellent friend!” said Clovis 
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Dardentor to Monsieur Désirandelle. “A few hours at 
Palma will do your rather disordered machine goods euges 
We are going to stretch our legs in the town. Will you 
come with us ? ” 

“Thank you, Dardentor,” replied Monsieur Désirandelle, 
whose face was beginning to regain its colour. “ It would 
be impossible for me to keep up with you, and I prefer to 
wait in a café until your return.” 

That was what he did, while Agathocle sauntered about 
in one direction and Monsieur Oriental in another. 
Evidently neither was animated by the tourist spirit ! 

It goes without saying that Patrick had left the steamer 
at the same time as his master, and that he came to put 
himself under his orders, saying in a solemn voice: 

“Shall I accompany Monsieur in his promenade ?” 

“Of course,” replied Clovis Dardentor, “It is possible I 
may make some purchases ; if I find an article to my taste, 
a curio of the country, you shall carry the thing back to 
the vessel,” 

“If you don’t object,” said Jean Taconnat, “we should 
be glad to make the excursion in your company, Monsieur 
Dardentor.” 

“Indeed, Monsieur Taconnat! . . . I was going to ask 
you to accept me as your companion for these few 
hours !” 

Patrick considered this an agreeably turned phrase and 
approved of it bya slight nod. He felt sure that his 
master could only gain by the society of these two 
Parisians, who, in his opinion, must belong to the best 
society. 

While Clovis Dardentor and Jean Taconnat were 
exchanging these civilities, Marcel Lornans, guessing to 
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what end they tended on the part of his fantastic friend, 
could not refrain from smiling. 

wel... yes!” the latter said-to him apart, “‘ why 
should not the opportunity present itself? .. .” 

Pycsr eyes ..0 the opportunity’... Jean ..~ «sthe 
famous opportunity required by the Code... fight, 
fire, flood... .” 

“Who knows? .. .” | 

Now, there was no time to lose if they wished to profit 
by the few hours in port. 

As the Argé/és entered Palma Bay the passengers had 
noticed three edifices which rose in a picturesque way 
above the houses of the port. These were respectively 
the cathedral, a palace adjoining it, and on the left, near 
the wharf, a fine square building whose turrets were 
reflected in the waves. Beyond were tall church steeples, 
and the great sails of windmills worked by the active sea 
breeze. , 

When one does not know a place it is well to consult a 
guide-book, and if there is not one at hand to take a flesh 
and blood guide. The man from Perpignan and his 
companions met such an one in a tall fellow about thirty 
years old, of engaging manners and mild countenance. 
He wore a sort of cloak draped over his shoulder, trousers 
full to the knees, had a red handkerchief folded round 
his head like a bandage, and looked well in this attire. 

For a few douros this native of Majorca undertook 
to conduct the party all over the town, show them the 
principal buildings, and to complete the exploration by a 
carriage excursion in the neighbourhood. 

Clovis Dardentor was delighted to find that the guide 
spoke the French of the south, that which is spoken by 
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the natives of the environs of Montpellier, intelligibly, 
Now, everyone knows that the distance between Mont- 
pellier and Perpignan is not great. 

Blithely did our three tourists set out on their way, 
listening to the. information of the guide, which was 
conveyed in phrases as pompous as they were descriptive. 

The Balearic group moreover deserves that its history, 
authoritatively narrated by the voice of its buildings 
and its legends, should be known. 

Until the sixteenth century the archipelago was very 
prosperous, if not from the industrial, at least from the 
commercial point of view. Its admirable situation in the 
middle of the western basin of the Mediterranean, the 
facility of its shipping intercourse with the three great 
countries of Europe, France, Italy and Spain, the 
proximity of the African coast, rendered it a central place 
of call for the whole merchant marine. Under the intelli- 
gent rule of Jayme (James) I. of Aragon, whose memory is 
so venerated by the population, it attained its apogee owing 
to the genius of its enterprising shipowners, who numbered 
in their ranks the highest members of the Majorcan 
nobility. 

Its commerce is now limited to the exportation of the 
products of the soil, oils, almonds, capers, lemons, vege- 
tables, and its industry to the rearing of pigs, which are sent 
to Barcelona. The orange crop is less abundant than is 
supposed, and would no longer justify the name “ Garden 
of the Hesperides,” still conferred upon the Balearic Isles. 

But what those islands have not lost, what Majorca, the 
most extensive of the group, with an area of two thousand 
one hundred and twenty-five square miles and a population 
of over two hundred thousand inhabitants, cannot lose, is 
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its deliciously mild, enchanting climate, its light, salubrious, 
vivifying atmosphere, its natural wonders, the splendour 
of its scenery, the luminous colour of its sky, which 
justifies its second mythological name, tie. the Isle of the 
Good Genius. 

The guide conscientiously performed his task of cicerone. 
He proved himself a real phonograph, ready to repeat for 
the hundredth time the sentences in his repertory. He 
told how the foundation of Palma was dated from a period 
previous to the Christian era, indeed from the time the 
Romans occupied the island, after they had disputed it with 
the inhabitants, who were already celebrated for their skill 
in using the sling. 

Clovis Dardentor was ready to admit that the name 
Balearic was due to the exercise in which David made his 
first big mark, and even that their daily bread was only 
given to the children after they had hit the target with a 
stone from the sling. But when the guide affirmed that . 
the balls thrown by this primitive engine of projection 
melted in passing through the air, so great was their 
rapidity, he honoured the two young men with a significant 
glance. 

“Is this native islander making fun of us?” he 
whispered. 

“Oh... in the south, you know!” replied Marcel 
Lornans. | 

They agreed to accept as authentic the statement that 
Hamilcar the Carthagenian landed on the Island of 
Majorca during his voyage from Africa to Catalonia, and 
that there his son, generally known under the name of 
Hannibal, came into the world. 

Clovis Dardentor refused, however, to admit that it was 
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established on evidence that the Buonaparte family origin- 
ally came from the island of Majorca, having resided there 
from the fifteenth century. 

“Corsica, certainly! The Balearic Isles, never !” 

Though Palma had been the scene of much fighting, 
first, when she defended herself against the troops of Don 
Jayme, afterwards when the peasant proprietors rose in 
revolt against the nobles who loaded them with taxes, 
again when she had to resist the Corsairs of Barbary, tha 
time was past. The city now enjoyed quietness that oug x 
to have deprived Jean Taconnat of all hope of intervening | — 
in an aggression upon his father in anticipation. “ . 

But, when the guide related that at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century the Riena, rising to an extraordinary 
height and volume, had caused the death of sixteen 
hundred and thirty-three persons, Jean Taconnat put this 
question to him: 

“Where is this Riena?” 

“ Tt flows through the town.” 

“ Shall we meet with it?” 

“Of contse.” 

“ And has it much water ?”’ 

“Not enough to drown a mouse.” 

“Then it’s all up!” murmured Jean Taconnat, looking 
at his cousin. 

Chatting together, the three tourists first took a glance 
at the lower town, from the quays, or rather the terraces, 
which support the bastioned enclosure along the line of 
sea front. 

_ A few houses were built in the fantastic style of 
Moorish architecture: the Arabians had inhabited the 
island during a period of four hundred years. Through 
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the half-open doors were seen central courts or “ patios ” 
surrounded by light colonnades, the traditional well 
surmounted by its elegant ironwork, the graceful 
staircase, the peristyle ornamented with climbing plants 
in full bloom, the windows with their incomparable stone 
settings, with miradors in the Spanish style. 

Clovis Dardentor and his companions had reached a 
building flanked by four octagonal towers, which produced 
_aGothic note in the midst of these early essays of the 


: is that thing-em-bob?” asked Monsieur 
Dardentor. And were it only in order not to shock 
Patrick, he might have employed a more select word. It 
_ was the“ Fonda,” a magnificent building, whose superb 
battlemented windows, artistically cut surbase, delicate 
notchings, did honour to the ornament-makers of the 
time. 

“Let us enter,” said Marcel Lornans, who was deeply 
interested in the archeological curiosities. 

They entered by crossing an arcade divided in the 
centre by a stout pillar. 

Marcel Lornans was genuinely interested in this 
fine old building, but Dardentor merely observed that 
he wished he could transport the “ Fonda” to his natal 
city of Perpignan, where all its former animation would 
be revived. 

It is needless to remark that Patrick admired these 
beautiful things with the phlegmatic indifference of a 
travelling Englishman, giving the guide the impression of 
a discreet and reserved gentleman. 

Jean Taconnat took only a tepid interest in the 
rigmaroles of the cicerone. Not that he was insensible to 
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the charms of the great science of architecture ; but under 


the obsession of a fixed idea, his thoughts followed 
another course, and he regretted “that in this magnifi- 
cent fonda nothing could be done.” 

After a visit which was necessarily brief, the guide led 

the way to the street of the Riena. The pedestrians, 
in great numbers there, included very noticeable men, of 
a fine type, clegant figures, and prepossessing appearance, 
arrayed in full trousers, with sashes wound round the waist, 
and round jackets of goat-skin, the fur outside. The 
women were handsome, with rich glowing complexions, 
deep black eyes, and expressive physiognomy. ‘They were 
dressed in bright-coloured skirts, short aprons, and low- 
cut bodices showing their bare arms. Some young girls 
wore the graceful head-dress called the “ rebosillo,” which, 
notwithstanding it is rather conventional, takes nothing 
from the charm of the face or the vivacity of the glance. 
- But there was no chance of an exchange of compliments 
and salutations, although the Majorcan way of speaking 
is so sweet, fresh, and melodious. The tourists hurried on, 
skirting the wall of the royal palace in the vicinity of the 
Cathedral; which, when seen from the bay, seems to 
blend with the former. 

A few hundred yards farther on the excursionists 
reached a fairly large square, of very irregular shape ; 
from this several streets that led towards the heart of the 
town. 

“ What square is this ?” asked Marcel Lornans. 

“ Piazza Isabella Square II.,” answered the guide. 

« And that large street with the fine houses ?” 

“The paseo del Borne.” 

It was a picturesque street; the fronts of the houses 
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were varied, their windows were framed in greenery ; the 
awnings that shaded their wide projecting balconies were 
many-coloured, and miradors with coloured panes were set 
in the walls. Some trees were growing here and there. 
This paseo del Borne led to the oblong Plaza de la 
Constitucion, in which stands the ‘‘ hacienda publica,” or 
Hotel de Ville. 

“Do we go up by the paseo del Borne ?”’ asked Clovis 
Dardentor. 3 

“We shall come down by it on our return,” answered 
the guide. “It is better to go to the Cathedral, which is 
not far.’ 

“Well, let us go to the Cathedral,” replied the man from 
Perpignan, “and I shall not object to ascend one of its 
towers, so as to have a general view.” 

“TI should propose instead,” resumed the guide, “to 
visit Bellver Castle, outside the town, where a view may be 
had of the surrounding country.” 

“And shall we have time ?” inquired Marcel Lornans ; 
“the Argéles leaves Palma at eight p.m.” 

“We shall have plenty of time, sir; Bellver Castle is 
not far, and no traveller ever leaves Palma without going 
there.” 

“And how shall we get there?” 

“By taking a carriage when we come to the Jesus 
gate.” 

“Very well, to the Cathedral,” said Marcel Lornans. 

The guide turned to the left, went through a narrow 
street, “la calle de la Seo,” turned off at the square of the 
same name, where the Cathedral rears its western front, — 
and commands the enclosing wall above “ la calle Mirador.” - 

The guide first led the tourists to the great door of the 
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“Portal of the Sea,’ which belongs to the admirable 
period of pointed architecture that preceded the fanciful- 
ness of the Renascence. 

Clovis Dardentor was, very naturally, about to push 
back one of the great halves of the portal when the guide 
stopped him. 

“This door is walled up,” said he. 

“And for what reason ?” 

‘Because the ocean winds rushed in there with such 
violence that the faithful might imagine themselves in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat under the storm of the last judg- 
ment.” | 

This phrase the guide invariably repeated to every 
stranger; he was very proud of it, and it pleased Patrick. 

By making the circuit of the building (finished in 1601) 
the visitors were enabled to admire the outside, its two 
ornamented spires, its numerous rather defaced pinnacles, 
at the angles of the arched buttresses. 

The Cathedral of Palma may in fact compare with the 
better known churches of the Iberian peninsula. 

The visitors entered by a great door, in the chief front. 
The interior of the church was as dark as the interiors of 
all Spanish churches are, and there were no seats either 
in the nave or in the aisles, save here and there a few 
wooden benches. The faithful had to kneel on the cold 
flags, and this lent a special character to the religious 
ceremonies. 

Clovis Dardentor and his two companions walked up the 
nave between the double row of prismatic pillars, until 
they reached the extremity, when they paused before the 
royal chapel to admire a magnificent altar screen, and 
entered the choir, which is situated in the middle of the 
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building. But time would have failed them to examine 
the rich treasury of the Cathedral in detail, its artistic 
wonders, its sacred relics, which are held in extreme 
veneration at Majorca—particularly the skeleton of the 
King Don Jayme de Aragon, who has lain for three 
centuries in his black marble sarcophagus. 

“And where are we going now?” asked Marcel 
Lornans, 

“To the Ayuntamiento,” responded the i 

“ By what street?” 

“ By the ‘calle Palacio,’” 

The tourists retraced their steps by ascending that street 
for three hundred yards, or about sixteen hundred palmos, 
if we count by the Majorcan method. The street leads 
to a square less spacious than the piazza Isabella IJ., and 
of no less irregular design. However, in the Balearic Isle 
it is vain to look for towns where rectilineal lines and 
the rectangular squares lay out chess-board divisions as 
in the American cities. 

Was it worth the trouble of visiting the Ayuntamiento, 
otherwise called “la Casa Consistorial” ? Yes, certainly, 
And no stranger could come to Palma without wishing to 
behold a building which its architect had endowed with so 
remarkable a facade, the two doors, each opening between 
two windows, which give admittance to the interior, the 
tribune, that charming “loggia” with its curving front in 
the centre. Then there is the first floor whose seven 
windows open upon a balcony the whole width of the 
building, the second floor protected by the projecting roof 
like a Swiss chalet, and its compartment-ceilings supported 
by indefatigable stone caryatides. In short this “Casa 
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Consistorial” is regarded as a masterpiece of the Italian 
Renascence, 

In the “Saba,” which is adorned with paintings represent- 
ing the local notabilities—not to speak of a remarkable Saint 
Sebastian by Van Dyck—the Government of the Balearic 
Isles is carried on. There the decrees are passed, which 
are afterwards proclaimed in the town by the majestic 
drummers of the official Ayuntamiento, in traditional 
costumes braided with red lace, gold being the exclusive 
privilege of their chief, the drum-major. 

Clovis Dardentor would willingly have sacrificed some 
douros to see this personage, of whom the guide spoke 
with a pride truly Balearic, in all his splendour, but the 
said personage was not visible. 

One hour of the five granted by putting into port 
had already clapsed. If the tourists wished to make an 
excursion to Bellver Castle, they must be quick. 

Then, through a maze of streets and crossways in which 
Dedalus would have lost himself even though he had held 
Ariadne’s clue, the guide returned by the Piazza de Cort 
and the Piazza de Mercado, and a hundred and fifty yards 
farther on the tourists came into the square in which the 
theatre is situated. Clovis Dardentor was then able to buy 
a couple of pieces of majolica at a sufficiently remunera- 
tive price. Patrick having received orders to carry these 
articles to the steamer, and place them safely in his 
master’s cabin, repaired to the port. 

Beyond the theatre the visitors took a wide road, the 
“paseo de la Rambla,” which leads to the Piazza de Jesus. 
The paseo is lined with churches and convents, among 
others the convent of the Magdalen nuns. 

At the back of the Piazza de Jesus is the gate of that 
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name, and over the latter stretch the telegraph wires ; on 
either side houses brightened up by awnings over the 
balconies and greenish Venetian shutters. 

On the left are trees which adorn this pretty corner of the 
square into which the afternoon sun shines, 

Through the wide open gate the tourists could see the 
green plain crossed by a road that sloped downwards 
towards lo Torreno and led to the Castle of Bellver. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHEREIN CLOVIS DARDENTOR COMES BACK FROM THE 
CASTLE OF BELLVER MORE QUICKLY THAN HE 
WENT THITHER. 


IT was half-past four o’clock, There was just time 
to prolong the excursion so faras this castillo, whose 
pleasant situation the guide had extolled, to visit the 
interior, to ascend the platform of the great tower, and 
survey the coast around Palma Bay. 

In fact a carriage with tolerably good mules can do 
the journey in less than forty minutes, if the driver does 
not purposely spin out the time. This, however, is only a 
question of douros, and it was easily settled by the man 
from Perpignan. 

The guide engaged a carriage at the Jesus gate, and his 
choice was approved by Clovis Dardentor—he was a judge 
of muleflesh. 

“So, gentlemen,” asked the guide, “ that galera seems to 
be good enough for you ?” 

“At all points,” replied Marcel Lornans, “and if 
Monsieur Dardentor will be kind enough to take his 
S6E* es 

“Instantly, my young friends. Get in first, Monsieur 
Marcel.” 
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“ After you, Monsieur Dardentor.” 

“TI shall do nothing of the kind.” 

Not wishing to prolong this exchange of civilities, 
Marcel Lornans made up his mind. 

“And you, Monsieur Taconnat,” said Clovis Dardentor ! 
-.. “You look gloomy. . . . What has become of your 
good spirits? . . .” 

ieee ovLonsieur: Dardentor ? 4...4 "There is’ nothing 
the matter with me, I assure you . . . nothing. . .” 

“You do not imagine that an accident can happen to us 
with this vehicle ? ” 

“An accident, Monsieur Dardentor!” returned Jean 
Taconnat, shrugging his shoulders, “why should an 
accident happen? . . . I do not believe in accidents!” 

“That is right, young man. For my part I do not 
believe in them, and I engage that our galera will not upset 
on the way.” 

“ And besides,” added Jean Taconnat, “if it did upset, 
there would have to bea river,a lake, a pond, a basin— 
but that would not count!” 

“What would not count?” asked Monsieur Dardentor, 
with wide open eyes. 

“T mean,” continued Jean Taconnat, “that the text of 
freecoge 45 plait... It is necessary... i In fine I 
understand . . .” 

Marcel Lornans burst out laughing at the embarrassed 
explanations of his cousin, 

Jean Taconnat got in after his cousin and took his place 
on the second seat. Clovis Dardentor, whose face still 
wore a look of surprise, seated himself in front beside the 
coachman, and the guide hung on to the footboard at the 
back of the carriage. 
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The Jesus gate was soon passed, and from that point 
the Castillo de Bellver, squarely set on its green hill, was 
visible. It was not open country through which the 
galera passed after the walls were left behind ; the road 
lay through Torreno, a suburb of Palma. This suburb 
is regarded as a watering-place in proximity to Palma, 
and its elegant cottages are shaded and kept cool by fine 
trees, especially by old fig trees, fantastically twisted 
by age, . 

The group of white houses is situated on an eminence, 
whose rocky base is fretted by the foam of the surf. After 
the carriage had passed Torreno, Clovis Dardentor and 
the two Parisians could, by turning round, take in the whole 
town of Palma, its bay, azure to the farthest limits of the 
open sea, and the capricious windings of its coast line. 

The galera went along an ascending road, deeply 
shaded by outer trees of a forest of Aleppo pines, which 
surrounded the village and bedecked the hillside that was 
crowned by the walls of the Castillo de Bellver, 

But, all along the ascent, what glimpses were ob- 
tained of the country, whose scattered houses stood out 
against the tints of palm, orange trees, pomegranate, 
fig trees, caper bushes, and olive trees ! Clovis Dardentor, 
always demonstrative, was not sparing of his admiration, 
although he was accustomed to see similar landscapes in 
the South of France. But he had never seen such strange 
shapes, so gnarled, so bulging, so twisted, among olive 
trees, as these, the giants of their kind. 

And then the dwellings of the - peasants (pagesés), 
surrounded by vegetable fields lying beyond the myrtle and 
cytisus bushes, and embowered in flowers, among others 
those “lagrymas” (tears)—sad and poctic name—how 
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they gladdened the eyes, with their penthouse roofs covered 
with glowing red capsicums. 

_ At five o’clock the tourists reached the bridge in front 
of the Castle of Bellver (Bel-vedere). This fortress was 
destined for the defence of the bay, the port, and the town 
of Palma, and wears the military aspect common to all 
the medizval fortresses. 

Four small towers flank its circular enclosure, which 
consists of two stories in a style of mixed Roman and 
Gothic. Outside this enclosure is the principal tower, 
called in good English, “ The Tower of Homage” and 
unmistakably feudal in appearance. 

It was to the platform of this donjon that Clovis Dar- 
dentor, Marcel Lornans, and Jean Taconnat intended to 
ascend, in order to obtain a more complete view of the 
country and the town than they could have had from one 
of the spires of the Cathedral. 

The galera remained before the stone bridge, and the 
driver had orders to await the visitors, who entered the 
castillo with the guide. 

Their visit had to be brief. In reality their motive was 
not so much to pry into the nooks and corners of that old 
building as to cast their eyes over its distant horizon. 

Therefore after having glanced hastily at the lower 
rooms that opened on to the courtyard, Clovis Dardentor 
said ; 

“ Now, ave we to climb up there, young people ?” 

_“As soon as you like,” replied Marcel Lornans, “but 
let us not delay there! What an adventure, if Monsieur 
Dardentor, having missed the Avgé/és a first time . . .” 

“Were to miss it a second!” said the man from Per- 

pignan. ‘That would indeed be more unpardonable, 
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as I should not find a steam launch at Palma to run 
after the Argi/és . . . and what would poor Désirandelle 
gio?” 

They then walked towards the Tower of Homage, which 
rose outside the enceinte, and was connected by two 
bridges with the castillo. 

The base of the tower, a round and massive building of a 
warm tone of burnt stone, is the bottom of a moat. In its 
south-western side there is a reddish door on’a level with 
the top of the ditch, above the door a semicircular 
window, and higher up are two narrow loopholes, lastly, 
the supports of the parapet of the upper platform. 

Following their guide, the three companions ascended a 
staircase constructed in the thickness of the wall and feebly 
lighted by the loopholes. Then after a rather steep ascent 
they came out on the platform. 

Truly the guide could not be accused of exaggeration. 
From that eminence the view was magnificent. 

At the foot of the castillo the hill sloped away, clad in 
its black mantle of Aleppo pines, and beyond it lay the 
pleasant suburb of Torreno. Still lower the bay 
stretched out, very blue, dotted with little white specks, 
that one might have taken for sea-birds, but which were 
only the sails of small boats. Farther away was the town, 
semicircular in form, its cathedral, its palace, its churches, 
forming a dazzling whole bathed in the luminous atmo- 
sphere pierced by the golden rays of the sun as it sinks 
towards the horizon. Finally, in the offing, shone the great 
ocean, some craft displaying their white sails, and 
steamers sweeping the sky with their long smoky trail 
Nothing was to be seen of Minorca in the east, nothing of 
Ivica in the south-west, but on the south rose'the rugged 
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islet of Cabrera, where so many French soldiers perished 
miserably during the wars of the First Empire. 

From that tower of the Castillo de Bellver the western 
part of the island gives an idea of Majorca, the only 
one of the group which possesses real sierras with deep 
and mysterious valleys, above which rise the porphyritic, 
greenstone, or limestone peaks. The plain is dotted with 
tumuli which bear the name of “ puys ” in the Balearic Isles, 
as in France, and not one is to be found uncrowned by a 
castle, a church, or a hermitage in ruins. Let us add that 
rushing torrents abound, and according to the guide the 
number of them in the island are more than two hundred. 

“Two hundred opportunities for Monsieur Dardentor to 
fall in,” thought Jean Taconnat, “ and you will find he will 
not fall in.” | 

One very modern thing that met their view was the 
railway which serves the central part of Majorca. It 
runs from Palma to Alendia, the districts of Santa Maria 
and Benisalem, and it is proposed to prolong it by new 
branch lines through the winding valleys of the chain, 
whose highest peaks rise to over three thouand feet. 

According to his usual custom Clovis Dardentor went 
into raptures over this marvellous spectacle, and Marcel 
Lornans and Jean Taconnat shared his very justifiable 
admiration. It was really a pity that the halt at the 
Castle of Bellver could not be prolonged, that it was not 
possible to return thither, that the delay of the Argéles 
would come to an end in some hours. 

“Yes,” declared the man from Perpignan, “we ought to 
stay here for weeks—months .. .” 

“ Well!” replied the guide, whose trade it was to be well 
supplied with anecdotes, “ that is precisely what happened 
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to one of your countrymen, gentlemen, rather against his 
will, however ! ” 

“ What was his name?” asked Marcel. 

“Francois Arago.” 

“Arago... Arago. .. ”cried Clovis Dardentor, “one 
of the most famous of French savants! ” 

In fact, the illustrious astronomer had come to the 
Balearic Isles in 1808 with the object of completing the 
measurement of an arc of the meridian between Dunkerque 
and Formentera. He was suspected by the population of 
Majorca, even threatened with death, and was imprisoned 
in the Castillo de Bellver for two months. How long 
would his imprisonment have lasted if he had not escaped 
by one of the castle windows and then reached a boat 
which took him to Algiers, who can tell ? 

“ Arago,” repeated Clovis Dardentor, “ Arago, the cele- 
brated son of Estagel, the glorious child of my Per- 
pignan, of my Southern Pyrenees! ” 

However, the time had come when they had to leave the 
platform from whence, as from the car of a balloon, they 
commanded a view of the incomparable landscape. Clovis 
Dardentor could not tear himself away from this sight. 
He went backwards and forwards and leaned on the 
parapet of the tower. 

“Ah! takecare!” Jean Taconnat called out to him as he 
caught him by the collar of his jacket. 

“Take care?” echoed Dardentor in surprise. 


“Undoubtedly . . . a little more and you would have 
fallen over! . . . What is the good of alarming us in this 
way?” 


It was a legitimate alarm, for if the worthy man had 
fallen head foremost over the parapet Jean Taconnat could 
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have done nothing but look on at his fall into the depth 
of the moat without being able to give him assistance. 

In short, it was to be regretted that time, too niggard 
of measure, did not admit of organizing the complete 
exploration of Majorca. It is not sufficient to walk 
through the different quarters of Palma, its capital, the 
other towns ought to be visited, and what more worthy 
to attract tourists than Soller, Pollensa, Manacor, 
Valdemosa? And. those natural grottoes of Arta and 
Drach, which are regarded as the most beautiful in the 
world, with their legendary lakes, their stalactite chapels, 
their baths of fresh, limpid water, their theatre, their 
infernal regions—fantastic denominations if you like, but 
merited by the marvels of their subterranean immensity. 
And what of Miramar, the incomparable domain of the 
Archduke Louis Salvador, of the forests a thousand years 
old, whose lofty trees the learned and artistic prince has 
respected, and his castle built on a terrace that overhangs 
the coast in the midst of an enchanting site, and the 
‘““hospederia,” kept at his Highness’s expense, open 
to all passers-by, which offers them bed and _ board 
for two days gratuitously, and where even those who can 
do it, try in vain to acknowledge that hospitality by a 
gratuity. And is not the Chartreuse of Valdemosa, where 
Georges Sand and Chopin lived all one season, also 
worthy of a visit—now deserted, silent, forsaken as it is 
—a sojourn to which we owe those beautiful inspirations of 
the great performer and the great novelist, the recital 
of “Un Hiver a Majorque,” and the strange novel 
“ Spiridion.” 

The guide related all this in the course of his inex- 
haustible loquacity, in phrases long stereotyped in his 
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guide-book brain. No wonder then that Clovis Dardentor 
expressed his regret at leaving this Mediterranean oasis, 
that he resolved to return to the Balearic Isles, and even 
in company with his young and new friends, if they should 
ever have leisure. . . 

“It is six o'clock,” observed Jean Taconnat. 

“And if it is six o’clock,” added Marcel Lornans, “we 
cannot defer our departure any longer. We have still a 
quarter of Palma to see before we go on board again.” 

“Let us start, then!” replied Clovis Dardentor, sighing. 
A last glance was cast on the varied scenery of the 
western side, and towards the glorious sun whose declin- 
ing disc swung above the horizon and gilded with its 
slanting rays the white houses of Torreno. 

Clovis Dardentor, Marcel Lornans, and Jean Taconnat 
descended the narrow spiral staircase in the great thick 
wall of the tower, crossed the bridge, entered the inner 
court, and went out by the postern. 

The galera was waiting where they had left it, the driver 
sauntering along the moat-side. 

The guide called him, he rejoined them with the calm 
and even step of those privileged mortals who never hurry 
themselves, in a happy land where existence does not 
require one to make haste. 

Clovis Dardentor stepped into the vehicle first, before 
the coachman was ready to take his place on the front 
seat. 

But just as Lornans and Jean Taconnat were about to 
follow him, the mules started off suddenly, and they were 
obliged to draw back quickly to avoid being struck by the 
vehicle. 3 

The coachman in the meantime had caught at the heads 
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of the animals, but to hold them was impossible. The 
mules reared, upset him, and it is a miracle that he was not 
_ crushed by the wheel of the carriage, which started at full 
speed. 

Se. The driver and the guide yelled simultaneously. 

: They both rushed along Bellver road, down which the 

_ galera was going at full gallop at the risk of either falling 
over the precipice that borders it on one side or of being 
dashed against the fir trees of the dark thicket on the other. 

“Monsieur Dardentor . . . Monsieur Dardentor!” 
exclaimed Marcel Lornans with the whole strength of his 
Jungs. “He is going to be killed! Let us run, Jean, let 
us run!” 

“Ves,” answered Jean Taconnat, “and yet if this 
opportunity does not count .. .” 

The driver, the guide, the two young men, and some 
peasants who had joined them, were all running along the 
road at their utmost speed. 

Meanwhile, Clovis Dardentor, whose presence of mind 
never forsook him under any circumstances, had seized the 
reins with a strong hand, and pulling hard he tried to get 
control over the runaways. It was like trying to keep 
back a ballat the moment of expulsion from the mortar, 
and for the passers-by who tried, it was like stopping the 
said ball in projection. 

The mules tore madly down the road and_ rushed 
furiously across the stream. Clovis Dardentor, still quite 
self-possessed, having been able to keep the galera in a 
straight line, said to himself that their wild escapade would 
surely come to an end before the bastioned enclosure, that 
the vehicle could not possibly pass through one of the 
gates. 
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As for letting go the reins and jumping out of the 
vehicle, he knew the danger of that too well, and that it 
was better to remain in his rocking and whirling machine, 
even should it be upset, or smashed against some- 
thing. 

And those cursed mules were going at a pace such as 
the memory of man could not recall either in Majorca or 
any other of the islands. 

After Torreno the galera tore along the outer wall, de- 
scribing a series of the most eccentric zigzags, capering 
like a goat, bounding like a kangaroo, passing before the 
gates of the enceinte until it reached the puerta Pintada at 
the north-eastern corner of the town. 

The two mules must have been well acquainted with 
this gate, for they passed through it without the least 
hesitation, and it may be held for certain that they were 
obeying neither the voice nor the hand of Clovis 
Dardentor. It was they who were directing the galera, 
encouraging each other more than ever at full gallop, 
taking no heed of the passers-by, who were yelling, running 
under doorways, and scattering through the neighbouring 
streets. The malicious brutes seemed to whisper to each 
other, “ We will go on like this as long as we please, and so 
long as it does not capsize, vogue la galera!” 

And into the midst of the maze at that corner of the 
town—a veritable labyrinth—the maddened pair rushed 
with redoubled ardour. 

From the inside of the houses, from the back of the 
shops the people shouted, and scared heads appeared at the 
windows. The quarter was as much agitated as when in 
former times, some centuries ago, the Gh Gf i The 
Moors! ... The Moors!” arose. And how was it an 
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accident did not happen in those narrow winding streets, 
that ended in the calle dos Capuchinos ? 

Clovis Dardentor tried to manage them in the mean- 
while. To moderate their mad gallop he pulled at the 
reins at the risk of either breaking them or of dragging 
his arms out of their sockets. In reality it was the reins: 
that were pulling him, and bade fair to drag him out = 
Carriage under very vexatious circumstances. 

“ Ah, the rascals, how they are going!” he said to him- 
self. “JI see no reason why they should stop so long as 
they have four legs apiece! . . . and we are going down, 
we are going down !” | 

They had been going down, all the way from the 
Castillo de Bellver, and they would go down to the port, 
where the galera would perhaps dive into the waters of the 
bay—that would certainly quiet them. 

They turned to the right, they turned to the left, they came 
out on the piazza de Olivar and tore round it like the old 
Roman cars on the Colosseum course, and yet there was 
neither competition to overcome nor prize to carry off! 

Three or four police in vain endeavoured to stop the 
mules to avert a catastrophe in the square. Their efforts 
were inefficacious. Some were knocked down and hurt; 
others had to let go their hold; in short the galera con- 
tinued its progress with increased velocity. 

Nevertheless the mad race was coming to an end—disas- 
trously it is true—when the galera tore through the calle de 
Olivar. In the middle of that very steep street there is 
a flight of stairs, and if ever there was a street impracticable 
for carriage traffic it is certainly that one. 

The shouting, therefore, was redoubled, but loud as it was 
it did not stop the mules. They scarcely troubled them- 
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selves about a few steps! And behold the wheels of the 
galera clattering down the steep staircase, jolting the body 
as though the vehicle must be shaken to pieces. 

Yet no, it did not come asunder ; the shafts did not snap 
in two, and Clovis Dardentor’s two hands did not let go 
the reins during that extraordinary descent ! 

Behind the galera an ever-increasing crowd was gather- 
ing, but Marcel Lornans, Jean Taconnat, the guide, the 
coachman, always the last, had not yet appeared. 

After the calle de Olivar, came the calle San Miguel, and 
the piazza de Abastos, where one of the mules fell, but - 
instantly got up again safe and sound, then the calle de la 
Plateria, and the piazza de Santa-Eulalia. 

‘Tt is evident,” said Clovis Dardentor to himself, “that 
the galera will go on until land fails it, and I see nothing 
but Palma Bay to stop it effectually.” 

In the piazza de Santa-Eulalia stands the church 
dedicated to that holy martyr, who is the object of special 
veneration. Not long ago that church was esteemed as 
“sanctuary,” and malefactors who succeeded in taking 
refuge there were safe from the clutches of the police. 

Well, this time it was not a malefactor whose good 
fortune brought him there; it was Clovis Dardentor, stil! 
occupying the driving seat of his carriage. 

Yes ! at that moment the magnificent portal of Santa- 
Eulalia was wide open. The faithful filled the church. 
The service of Benediction was taking place, and as it was 
about to end, the officiating priest, turning towards the 
pious assembly, was preparing to give the blessing. 

What an uproar, what a disturbance among the crowd, 
what screams of terror when the galera rushed, on to the 
flagstones of the nave! But also whata prodigious effect 
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when the mules fell down finally before the altar steps at 
the moment when the priest was pronouncing the words : 

“Et spiritu sancto!” 

“ Amen!” answered a sonorous voice. 

It was the voice of the tourist who had just received a 
well merited blessing. 

An hour later Marcel Lornans and Jean Taconnat had 
rejoined Clovis Dardentor before a fonda of la calle de 
Miramar where that remarkable man had come to rest from 
his emotions and his fatigues. 

And yet one must not speak of emotions when alluding 
to so strong a character. 

“ Monsieur Dardentor!” cried Jean Taconnat. 

“ Ah, my young friends,” replied the hero of the day. 
“ That carriage drive has somewhat shaken me... .” 

“You are safe and sound?” asked Marcel Lornans, 

“Ves... perfectly, and I believe I have never felt 
better. . . . Your health, gentlemen !” 

The two young men had to empty a few glasses of that 
excellent Benisalem wine whose fame extends beyond the 
Balearic group. 

Then as soon as Jean Taconnat could take his cousin 
aside: “ That was an opportunity missed,” he said. 

“Why, no, Jean!” 

“Why, yes, Marcel, forif I had saved Monsieur Dardentor, 
if I had stopped his galera, even though I had not dragged 
him out of flood or flame or combat, you will not make 
me believe that .. .” 

“ A fine thesis to support before a Court of justice!” 
Marcel Lornans did not deign to say more than this. 

At eight in the evening all those who had landed from 
the Argi/és had returned on board. No one was late 
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this time, neither the Désirandelles, father and son, nor 
Monsieur Eustache Oriental. 

As for that astronomer, had he passed his time in observ- 
ing the sun on the Balearic horizon? No one would have 
been able to say. At all events he brought back divers 
packets containing edible products peculiar to the islands, 
‘‘ encimadas,” a kind of puff-paste cake in which butter is 
used instead of fat, and which are none the less savoury, 
and also half-a-dozen “tourgs” (?), fish much appreciated 
by the Cape Formentor fishermen, and which the chief 
steward received orders to have prepared with special care 
for his use. 

Truly this President of the Montélimar Astronomical 
Society made more use of his mouth than of his eyes—at 
least since he had left France. , 

Towards half-past eight the cables were let go, and the 
Argiles left the port of Palma without Captain Bugarach’s 
having allowed his passengers a complete night in the 
Majorcan city. So that is why Clovis Dardentor did not 
hear the voice of the “‘ Serenos” and their nocturnal songs, 
or the refrains of the national “habaneras” and the 
“jotas,” accompanied by the melodious tinkling of the 
cuitar, with which the patios of the Balearic houses were 
filled until sunrise. 


Chae iknow lit, 


IN WHICH THE DESIRANDELLE FAMILY MEET THE 
ELISSANE FAMILY. 


“TO-DAY we shall postpone dinner until eight o’clock,” 
said Madame Elissane. ‘‘ Monsieur and Madame Désiran- 
delle, with their son, and probvably this Monsieur 
Dardentor—that will make four covers.” 

“Yes, Madame,” replied the maid. 

“Our guests will be in great need of rest, Manuela, and 
I fear poor Madame Désirandelle has suffered by the rough 
crossing. See that her room is ready, for it is possible 
she may prefer to lie down when she comes.” 

“T understand, Madame.” 

“ Where is my daughter ?”’ 

“In the pantry, Madame, occupied in preparing the 
dessert,” answered Manuela. 

Manuela, who had been in Madame Elissane’s service 
ever since her arrival, was one of those Spaniards among 
whom the domestic staff of the Oran families are chiefly 
recruited. 

Madame Elissane occupied a pretty house in the Rue 
du Vieux-Chateau, where the residences have retained a 
half Spanish, half Moorish physiognomy. A little garden 
made a fair show of convolvuli, its lawn was still green 
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at this beginning of the hot season, and it boasted a few trees 
—among others those “ bella-ombra,” a name of good 
omen, of which the Etang promenade possesses such fine 
specimens. 

This house, comprising a ground-floor and an upper 
storey, was large enough for the Désirandelle family 
to find comfortable hospitality there. Neither rooms 
nor consideration would be wanting during their stay at 
Oran. 

The capital of the province is a very fine town. It is 
pleasantly situated between the slopes of a ravine. Being 
divided into two parts by the fortifications of the Chateau- 
Neuf, it looks, like all those cities, ancient on one side, 
modern on the other. The old Spanish town, with its 
kasbah, its tapering houses, its harbour, situated on the 
west, has preserved its ancient ramparts. On the east, the 
modern town, with its Jewish and Moorish houses, is” 
defended by a battlemented wall from the Castle to Fort 
Saint-André. This city, which was the Gonharan of the 
Arabians, founded in the tenth century by the Moors 
from Andalusia, is overlooked by a high mountain, whose 
rugged side is occupied by Fort La Moune. Oran is five 
times larger now than at the time of its foundation, its area 
is not under two hundred and eighty acres, and several 
streets extend two kilometres outside its walls towards the 
sea. Pursuing his route beyond the belt of the forts towards 
the north and to the east, the tourist will reach the recently 
created suburbs of Gambetta and Noiseaux-Eckmulh. 

It would be difficult to find an Algerian town where the 
diversity of types are more interesting to study. Among 
its forty-seven thousand inhabitants, only seven thousand 
French and naturalized Jews are to be found, as against 
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eighteen thousand foreigners, the majority Spaniards, then 
Italians, English and Anglo-Maltese. Let us add to these 
about four thousand Arabs, south of the town in-the 
suburb of Djalli, called also the negro village, which. 
supplies street sweepers and wharf porters; divide this 
mixture of races into twenty-seven thousand of the 
Catholic religion, seven thousand of the Jewish religion, 
a thousand Mohammedans, and you will have from that 
point of view an almost exact estimate of the hybrid 
population of Oran. 

The climate of the province is generally dry and hot. 
The wind raises great whirls of dust. The daily watering 
of the town is in the hands of the municipality, and ought 
‘to be more regular and more abundant. 

Such is the city to which Monsieur Elissane had retired 
(after having been in business in Perpignan for a bout 
ten years), on twelve thousand francs in ventes, and this 
comfortable little fortune had not diminished under the 
prudent administration of his widow. 

Madame Elissane, then forty-four years of age, could 
never have been so pretty as her daughter, or so graceful, 
or so charming. She was practical to a rare degree, 
weighed her words like her bread, and presented the well- 
known type of the female accountant, reckoning her 
feelings, kceping her existence by double entry after the 
manner of her books, balancing debit and credit like 
a current account, taking care that it should always 
be in her favour. Who does not know those faces 
with set features, rigid curves, prominent foreheads, sharp 
eyes and close-shut mouths?—all in the weaker sex 
denoting habits of concentration and obstinacy. Madame 
Elissane had organized her house very accuratcly, without 
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useless expense. She saved money which she laid out in 
safe and profitable investments. She disregarded it, how- 
ever, when her daughter, in whom all her affections were 
centred, was in question. Her own dress was almost as 
simple as a nun’s, but she wished Louise to be elegantly 
attired, and she neglected nothing with that purpose. It 
was to her child’s happiness that all her desires tended, and 
she believed that happiness would be secured by the 
contemplated union of her own with the Désirandelle 
family. The twelve thousand francs of ventes which 
Agathocle would possess, added to the fortune that Louise 
would inherit from her mother, would form a metallic basis 
amply sufficient for a structure of repose in the future. 

Louise meanwhile could only vaguely remember what 
Agathocle was like. But her mother had brought her up 
with the idea of one day becoming Madame Elissane 
junior. On the whole this appeared to her natural 
enough, provided the proposed fiancé pleased her, and why 
should he not have all the qualities to please her ? 

After she had given her final orders Madame Elissane 
passed into the drawing-room, where her daughter joined 
her. 

“Your dessert is ready, my child?” she asked. 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“It is a pity the steamer arrives so late, almost at night- 
fall! . . . Be dressed by six o’clock, Louise, and we will 
go down to the harbour, perhaps the Agathocles may be 
signalled by then.” : 

“Vou mean the Avgé/és, dear mother,” answered Louise 
laughing, “and then my intended is not called Agathocles, 
but Agathocle !” | 

“Ves... . yes « . « rejoined Madame e2iicsane. 
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“ Argeles .. . Agathocle. . . . What does it matter? 
But you may be certain that he will not blunder in 
pronouncing the name of Louise. .. .” } 

“Is that quite so sure? . . .” said the young girl archly. 
“T am a stranger to Monsieur Agathocle, and I know him 
io Detter...” 

“ Oh, we shall give you plenty of time to make acquaint- 
ance before anything is decided.” 

“That is too kind!” 

“ Besides I am sureand certain that you will AIcaee him, 
my child, and there is every reason to think that he will 
contrive to please you, for Madame Désirandelle praises 
him up to the skies! . . . and then we shall settle the 
conditions of the marriage.” 

“ And the account will be balanced, mother ?” 

“Yes to your profit! ... Ah, let us not forget that 
their friend Monsieur Clovis Dardentor accompanies the 
Désirandelle family . . . you know, this rich man from 
Perpignan they are so wtand of, and according to them the 
best man inthe world. Monsieur and Madame Désirandelle 
not being accustomed to travel by sea, he has been kind 
enough to escort them so far as Oran. It is very cood of 
him, and we must give him a warm welcome, Louise. . . as 

“All the welcome he deserves, and even if he has 
an idea of asking my hand! . . . But no, I am forgetting 
that I have to be .. . that I shall be Madame 
Agathocle . . . a fine name, although rather Greek.” 

“ Come, come, Louise, do be serious.” 

Serious the young girl was, though of a gay and 
charming disposition. And this was the fact, not because 
the heroine of a story is always charming ; no, she was so 
in reality, in the bloom of her twentieth year, with her 
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frank nature, her animated and mobile countenance, with her 
bright, velvety eyes, her abundant dark brown hair, her 
sraceful, even let us say “silken,” carriage—to employ an 
epithet which Pierre Loti—before becoming an Acade- 
mician—applied to the flight of the swallow. 

This slight pencil sketch suffices to paint Louise 
Elissane, and, as the reader may see, she was somewhat of 
a contrast to the booby who had been forwarded to her 
from Cette with the rest of the cargo of the Argeles. 


When the time had come, after the mistress of the house | 


had given a last glance to the rooms prepared for the 
Désirandelle family, Madame Elissane called her daughter 


and they started for the harbour. They both wished to | 


pause first in the amphitheatre-like garden that overlooks 
the roadstead. From that spot the view extended far out 
to the open sea. The sky was magnificent, the horizon 
perfectly clear. Already the sun was sinking towards 
the point of Mers-el-Kebir—that fortus divinus of the 
ancients where ironclads and cruisers find an excellent 
shelter against the frequent squalls from the west. 

Some white sails were to be seen towards the north. 
Distant streaks of smoke indicated the passage of steamers 
belonging to the numerous lines that serve the Mediter- 
ranean, and nearly approach the African coast. Two 
or three of these steamers were, of course, bound for Oran, 
and one of them was not more than three miles off. Was 
this the Avgé/és so impatiently expected, at least by the 
mother, if not by her daughter ? 

“It is nearly half-past six,’ observed Madame Elissane. 
“Let us go down to the harbour.” 

“Ves, let us go,” replied Louise. And by the wide 
street that leads to the wharf they made their way to 
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the side of the dock where the steamers were usually 
moored. 

Madame Elissane asked one of the officials on the wharf 
if the Arvgélés was signalled. 

“Ves, Madame,” replied the officer, “she will arrive in 
half an hour.” 

Twenty minutes later,a prolonged whistle announced an 
arrival; the boat doubled the mole at the end of the 
jetty half a mile in length, at the foot of Fort La Moune, 
and after some evolutions, arrived alongside the pier. 

So soon as communication was established, Madame 
Elissane and Louise went on board. 

The former embraced Madame Désirandelle, who had 
ceased to be ill after the steamer entered the harbour, then 
Monsieur Désirandelle, then Agathocle Désirandelle, while 
Louise conducted herself with the reserve which all young 
girls understand. 

“ Well, and what of me, dear and excellent lady? ... 
Did we not know each other long ago at Perpignan? ... 
Come, I remember you, and Mademoiselle Louise also ; she 
has grown a little since! And now is there not to be a kiss, 
or even two, for that good fellow Dardentor ?” 

If Patrick had. hoped that, in this first interview, his 
master would display the reserve of a man of the world, he 
must have been cruelly disappointed by this familiar begin- 
ning. He withdrew therefore, severe, but just, at the 
moment when the lips of Clovis Dardentor sounded on the 
withered cheek of Madame ee like the drum-stick on 
the skin of a drum. 

Louise had not been able to escape the embrace of the 
Désirandelle household. Yet, free and easy as he was, 
Monsieur Dardentor did not goso far as to bestow fatherly 
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kisses upon the young girl, though she would doubtless 
have accepted them with a good grace. 

As for young Agathocle, after advancing towards Louise, 
he had honoured her with a mechanical salutation in which 
his head alone took part, thanks to the play of the muscles 
of his neck, and he withdrew without pronouncing a word. 

The young girl could not restrain a scornful pout, which 
Monsieur Dardentor failed to perceive, although it did not 
escape either Marcel Lornans or Jean Taconnat. 

“Ah!” said the former, “I did not expect to see such 
a pretty girl.” 

“Pretty indeed!” added the latter. 

“ And will she marry that fool?” said Marcel Lornans. 

“She!” cried Jean Taconnat. “God forgive me, but if 
it would prevent that, I would break the oath I have 
taken never to marry.” 

It appears that Jean Taconnat had taken that oath—he 
said so at least. Marcel Lornans, however, had not sworn 
any such oath. What did it matter? Both had come to 
Oran with the intention of enlisting in the 5th Chasseurs 
d’ Afrique, not to marry Mademoiselle Louise Elissane, 

Let it be mentioned here once for all that the passage of 
the Argel’s between Palmaand Oran had been accomplished 
in really extraordinary comfort, with a sea as smooth 
as though all the oils of Provence had been poured on its 
surface, and a favourable north-east breeze. Not a wave 
had broken into foam during the passage of twenty-three 
hours. Everybody had arrived in good health, even 
Madame Désirandelle and the majority of the lady 
passengers who had suffered so much between Cette and 
the Balearic group. Thus the morning breakfast had . 
gathered together nearly the whole of the travellers at 
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the general table, and when all was said and done the 
Maritime Company would have been wrong to complain 
of that unaccustomed number of guests. 

As for Monsieur Oriental, he considered the “ tourds” 
cooked Ala mode napolitaine delicious, and had feasted 
upon “encimadas” with the gusto of the professional 
gourmet, 

Meanwhile, although he had recovered his mental and 
physical equilibrium so far as to occupy his place in the 
saloon since leaving Palma, Monsieur Désirandelle had not 
made acquaintance with the two Parisians. These two 
young men left him alone. He regarded them as very 
inferior to his son Agathocle, in spite of all their wit, which 
appeared to him inbad taste. Dardentor might think their 
acquaintance agreeable, and their conversation amusing if 
he pleased ; but in his opinion that would come to an end 
with the voyage of the A7geles. 

Monsieur Désirandelle did not, therefore, dream of 
introducing the two cousins to Madame Elissane any more 
than to her daughter. But with his Southern disregard of 
ceremony, and his habit of yielding to every impulse, 
Clovis Dardentor did not hesitate. 

“ Monsieur Marcel Lornans and Monsieur Jean Taconnat 
of Paris,” said he, “two young travelling companions for 
whom I have a great regard, which they reciprocate, and I 
hope our friendship will last longer than the voyage.” 

What contrasts there are in this man from Perpignan ! 
Here were sentiments expressed with the utmost propriety. 
Patrick was not there to hear him. 

The two young men bowed before Madame Elissane, 
who made them a very distant salutation. 

“ Madame,” said Marcel Lornans, “ we are much obliged 
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for this kind attention on the part of Monsieur Dardentor. 
During the passage we have been able to appreciate him 
as he deserves. We too believe in the duration of this 
friendship. . . .” 

‘Paternal on his part, and filial on ours!” added Jean 
Taconnat. 

Madame Désirandelle, weary of all these civilities, 
looked at her son, who had not yet opened his lips. 
Madame Elissane, who might have told these young 
Parisians that she would receive them with pleasure 
during their sojourn at Oran, did not do so—at this 
Agathocle’s mother was pleased zz petto. Their maternal 
instinct suggested to the two ladies that a prudent reserve 
with regard to these strangers would be advisable. 

Madame Elissane then informed Monsieur Dardentor 
that his place was laid at her table, and that she hoped 
he would dine every day with the Désirandelle family. 

‘““Give me time to go to the hotel,” replied the man 
from Perpignan, “to change my jacket and my sailor’s cap 
for a more suitable dress, and I will come and do honour 
to your dinner, dear Madame! ” 

This agreed to, Clovis Dardentor, Marcel Lornans 
and Jean Taconnat took leave of Captain Bugarach and 
Dr. Bruno. If they should ever again embark in the 
Argeles, it would be a satisfaction to find so kind a doctor 
and so attentive a skipper on board. The latter replied 
that they had seldom met passengers so agreeable, and 
the parties separated very well satisfied with each other. 

Monsieur Eustache Oriental had already set foot upon 
African soil ; his telescope was at his back ina leather cover, 
his travelling bag was in his hand, and he followed a porter 
carrying a heavy valise. As he had always held aloof 
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during the voyage, no one took the trouble to salute him on 
his departure. 

Clovis Dardentor and the two Parisians went on shore, 
leaving the Désirandelle family occupied with the trans- 
port of their luggage to the house in the Rue du Vieux- 
Chateau. Then the three got into the same carriage and 
they set out for an excellent hotel on the Place Napoléon 
specially recommended to them by Dr. Bruno. There on 
the first floor, a sitting-room, a bed-room, and a little 
room for Patrick were placed at the disposal of Clovis 
Dardentor. Marcel Lornans and jean Taconnat secured 
two rooms on the floor above, with windows looking on 
the square. 

Now it happened that Monsieur Oriental had also made 
choice of that hotel. So when his travelling companions 
arrived there, they perceived him installed in the dining- 
room, meditating upon the menu of the meal which was 
about to be served. 

«A singular astronomer!” observed Jean Taconnat, 
“T am surprised that he does not order for his dinner 
an omelette of jumbled stars, or a duck stuffed with little 
planets !” | 

Half an hour later, Clovis Dardentor left his room, 
accurately dressed by the assistance of Patrick. 

On meeting the cousins at the hall door he cried : 

“Well, my young friends, so here we are at Orato 

“Yes, indeed, here we are!” replied Jean Taconnat. 

“ Well, well! I do hope that you do not think of enlist- 
ing in the 5th Chasseurs to-day! .. .” 

“Ah, Monsieur Dardentor, that cannot be delayed,” 
answered Marcel Lornans. 

“You are in a great hurry then to put on the blue 
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jacket, to get into red trousers, to wear the regulation 


cap. “eg 
“When one’s mind is made up... .” 
“Good... good! ... Wait at least until we have 


visited ie ae and ita environs together! . . . Until 
to-morrow. “4 * 

“ Until to-morrow!” said Jean Taconnat. ee 

And Clovis Dardentor was driven by the shortest — 
his destination. 

“Yes, as that amiable man says, here we are at Oran!” 
repeated Marcel Lornaas. | 

‘And when one is somewhere the question is, what is one 
going to do there? .. .” 

“It seems to me, Jean, that question was settled long 
acon. 4. We have to enlistia, = 

Sat ecourse, Marcel . ..souemee. 

“What ... are you still dreaming of article 117 of the 
Civil Code? ” 

“ What is that article ?” 

‘The one that treats of the conditions of adoption.” 

“If that article is article 117,” replied Jean Taconnat. 

“Yes ...I1 am thinking of article 117. The oppor- 
tunity which did not present itself at Palma, may present 
itseno tan, .... 

‘With one chance the less,” said Marcel Lornans, 
laughing. “ You have no more waves at your disposal, my 
poor Jean, and so you are reduced to fight and flame. For 
instance, if the hotel takes fire to-night, I warn you that I 
shall strive to save you first, and to save myself after- 
wards. “ia 

‘¢That is like a real friend, Marcel.” 

“As for Monsieur Dardentor, he is the sort of man 
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to save himself unaided. He possesses coolness of the first 
-order. . . . We know something about that.” 

“Granted, Marcel, and he gavea proof of it when he 
went to receive Benediction at Saint Eulalie. Still, if he 
did not suspect a danger .. . if he were surprised by a 

*fire . . . if he could only be saved from the outside . . .” 
a “So then, Jean,” Marcel Lornans continued, “you do 
q not abandon the idea of Monsieur Dardentor becoming our 
- adopted father?” 

; *iixacth-. 1. our adopted father!” 

“Well and good! . . . You donot intend to renounce ?” 

“Never!” 

“‘Then I shall say no more on this subject, Jean, but 

on one condition! .. .” 
“ What?” 

“That you have done with your gloomy and pre- 
occupied ways, recover your good humour of old, and take 
things laughingly !” 

“ Agreed, Marcel . . . laughingly if I succeed in saving 
Monsieur Dardentor from one of the dangers provided for 
by the Code, laughingly if the opportunity of saving him 
does not occur, laughingly if I succeed, laughingly if I fail, 
laughingly everywhere and always! ” 

“Bravo! There, you have become fantastic again! ... 
As to our enlisting .. .” 

“There is no hurry, Marcel, and before going to the 
office of the deputy-commissary, I ask fora delay . . .” 

“And what delay?” 

“A fortnight’s delay! ... The deuce! when one is 
going to enrol oneself for life one may well be granted two 
weeks of real liberty .. .” 


“ Here goes for the two weeks, then, and from this until 
M 
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then, if you have not procured a father in the person of 
Monsieur Dardentor . . .” 

“‘T or you, Marcel.” 

“Orl,... Very well, all right! We will goin for the 
big prize.” 

“ Aoreed, Marcel, agreed.” 

“ But you will be gay, Jean ?” 

“Gay as a son-in-law who inherits from his mother-in- 
law in the first year of his marriage!” 


CHAri En IX. 


IN WHICH THE COVENANTED ‘“‘ DELAY” EXPIRES WITH- 
OUT RESULT EITHER FOR MARCEL LORNANS OR 


JEAN TACONNAT. 


A COCK is not more lively in the first glimmer of the 
dawn than was Jean Taconnat when he jumped out of his 
bed and awoke Marcel Lornans by his morning song. 
Two weeks—he had two whole weeks before him to 
transform this good man and bi-millicnaire into an adopted 
father. 

It was certain that Clovis Dardentor would not leave 
Oran before the marriage of Agathocle Désirandelle and 
Louise Elissane had taken place. 

Must he not act as witness to the son of his old friends 
from Perpignan? Now, at least four or five weeks must 
elapse before the accomplishment of the nuptial ceremony, 
if it was to be accomplished. .. . But, in truth, would it 
be accomplished? .. . 

That “if” and that “but” fluttered about in the young 
man’sbrain. It seemed tohim impossible that the booby 
Agathocle should become the husband of that adorable 
girl, for, little as Marcel had seen of her on board the 
Argiles, he would have considered it a failure in duty not 
to adore her. That Monsieur and Madame Désirandelle 
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regarded their son as a perfectly suitable husband for 
Louise was easily explicable. From the beginning fathers 
and mothers have been gifted with a special “ trick of the 
retina,’ as Monsieur Dardentor said, with regard to their 
progeny. But it was inevitable that—sooner or later— 
the man from Perpignan would discover the worthless- 
ness of this youth and be convinced that two beings so 
different were not made for each other. 

At half-past eight o’clock Monsieur Dardentor and the 
two Parisians met in the dining-room of the hotel for the 
early breakfast. 

Clovis Dardentor was in joyous mood. He had dined 
well the previous evening, he had slept well during the 
night. With excellent digestion, excellent sleep, a quiet 
conscience, if one is not sure of the morrow, can one ever 
be so? 

“Young men,” said Clovis Dardentor as he moistened 
his brioche in a cup of chocolat Ménier of extra-superior 
quality, “we have not met since last night, and that 
separation has seemed long . . .” 

“You appeared to us in dreams, Monsieur Dardentor,” 
replied Jean Taconnat, “your head encircled by a nimbus.” 

« A saint, what?” 

‘Something like the heavenly patron of the Pyrénces- 
Orientales !” 

“ Ah, Monsieur Jean, then you have resumed your natural 
cheerfulness.” , 

‘Yes, he has,” said Marcel Lornans ; “but he is in 
danger of losing it again.” 

Why 2 

‘“ Because we must separate once more, Monsieur 
Dardentor, and go, you one way, we another.” 
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“How... separate?” 

“Of course, inasmuch as the Désirandelle family will 
claim you.” 

“Oh, over the way! ... notatall... notatall.... 


That is settled. ... Ishall not permit myself to be 
monopolized .... That I may accept an invitation to 
dinner from time to time, I grant! but to allow myself to 
be held in leash, never! The forenoons and the after- 
noons I keep for myself, and I hope we three shall employ 
them in going about the town together... the town 
and its neighbourhood.” 

“With all my heart, Monsieur Dardentor!” exclaimed 
Jean Taconnat, “I don’t want to leave you, I assure 
you.” 

“That’s all right,” said the man from Perpignan. “I 
like young people; I seem to throw off half my years 
when I am with friends half as young as myself! and 
still . . . on calculation, I might easily be the father of 
you both.” | 

“Oh, Monsieur Dardentor!” cried Jean Taconnat, with 
self-betraying enthusiasm. 

“Let us then remain together, young people! It. will 
be soon enough to drop hands when I leave Oran to go— 
really I do not know where. . . .” 

“ After the marriage ?” asked Marcel Lornans. 

“ What marriage ?” 

“Young Désirandelle’s. .. . 

“To be sure.... I was forgetting it already.... 
Hey! what a pretty girl Mademoiselle Louise Elissane 
is!” 

“We thought her so,” added Marcel Lornans, “the 
moment she arrived on board the Arvgéles.” 
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“So did I, my friends. But since 1 have contemplated 
her in her mother’s home, so graceful, so attentive... 
so... well, so... she has gained cent. per cent. in 
my mind! Truly Agathocle has nothing to complain 
Obst. 

“If he pleases Mademoiselle Elissane,” Marcel Lornans 
ventured to observe. 

“ Of course, but he will please her! They know each 
other since their birth... . And then Agathocle is a 
ood sort, on the whole, perhaps a little . . . a little 

“A little, a great deal . . .” said Marcel Lornans. 

“« And even not at all—” said Jean Taconnat. 

He completed the sentence to himself: ‘“‘ Not at all 
suitable to Mademoiselle Elissane!” For he thought it 
too soon to declare that opinion to Monsieur Dardentor, 
who repeated his phrase: 

“Yes, he is a little, 1 own it. Good! he will brighten 
up—like a marmot after the minter, 2... 

Marcel Lornans could not refrain from saying: “ But 
he will remain no less a marmot!” 

“Make allowances, young fellows, make allowances!”’ 
replied Monsicur Dardentor. “ If Agathocle were only 
living with Parisians like you, in two months he would 
get over his stupidity. You should give him some 
lessons.” 

“Tessons in wit, ata hundred sous the lesson! Thar 
would be as good as stealing his money. . . <s 

Monsieur Dardentor would not consent to give in. 
altogether. That Désirandelle junior was as sharp as a 
blade he doubted, it is true, but he added : 

“You may laugh, gentlemen! You forget love makes 
the most stupid clever. 
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Then Marcel Lornans spoke of Madame Elissane again. 
He asked some questions about the life she led in Oran. 
“What did Monsieur Dardentor think of her,house ?” 

‘‘ A pretty residence,” replied the latter. “A pretty 
cage, quite enlivened by the presence of a charming bird. 
You will come there ?” 

“Tf it would not be an intrusion,” answered Marcel. 

“If you are introduced by me, it will be all right! Not 
‘to-day, though! Agathocle must be allowed to get a 
footing. We shall see to-morrow. Now let us think 
only of our excursions. The town, the harbour, the 
sights!” 

“ And our enlisting? .. .” said Marcel Lornans. 

“You are not going to sign to-day, I imagine, or 
to-morrow, or the next day. Wait at least until after the 
wedding.” 

“That may mean we shall wait until we have reached 
the age for a pension... .” 

“No, no! This affair will not linger.” 

“Then,” continued Monsieur Dardentor, “don’t let us 
talk about enlisting.” 

“Keep up your courage,” said Jean Taconnat. “We 
have given ourselves fifteen days. Between this and then 
if our position is not modified ; if new interests—” 

“Well, my friends, let us not argue!” cried Clovis 
Dardentor. “You have granted yourselves fifteen 
days. I take them and I give you a receipt! ... You 
will belong to me during that period. Truly I only 
embarked on the Argé/és because I knew I would find you 
there... onboard...” 

“And yet you were late for the steamer, Monsieur 
Dardentor!” replied Jean Taconnat. 
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In the best of good humours the man from Perpignan 
rose from the table and passed into the hall. Patrick was 
there. 

“ Has Monsieur any orders to give me?” 

“ Orders ? no, but ‘campo’ the whole day. Camp that 
in a corner of your brain and don’t shift it until six 
o’clock strikes!” 

Patrick’s face was scornful, he was not at all pleased 
with his master for this whole day's holiday granted in 
such terms. 
~ «Then Monsieur does not desire me to accompany 
him ?” 

“What I do desire, Patrick, is not to have you at my 
heels, and I beg you to show me yours !” 


‘Perhaps Monsieur will permit me to give him a 4 


recommendation ? ” 
“Yes, if you disappear after it is given.” 


“Well, the advice which I beg Monsieur to act upon is 


not to get into a carriage again before the coachman is in 

hisseat. . . . That might perhaps end not by a benediction, 

but by a tumble... .” 

“Go to the devil !” said Clovis Dardentor as he descended 

steps of the hotel, followed by the two Parisians. 
“That isa good type of servant you have,” said Marcel 

Lornans. ‘“ What correctness . . . what distinction!” 
“And what a nuisance with his ways! But he is a 


good, faithful fellow, who would fling himself into the fire . A 


to save me.” 

~ “ He is not the only one who would do that, Monsieur 
Dardentor!” cried Jean Taconnat, who in such a case — 
would have done all in his power to forestall Patrick as a 
rescuer. 
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Clovis Dardentor and the two cousins passed the 
morning in visiting the lower town. The port of Oran has 
been reclaimed from the sea. A long pier protects it and 
transverse piers divide it into docks—the whole covering 
an area of sixty acres. 

The two young cousins did not particularly care about 
the commercial activity which makes Oran the first 
among Algerian towns. Clovis Dardentor, the man from 
Perpignan, evinced a lively interest in it. Theshipment of 
esparto grass (or rushes), which constitutes a considerable 
industry, the grass being supplied in abundance by the vast 
southern territories of the province, the transport of cattle, 
of cereals, raw sugar, the shipping of minerals found in 
the mountainous regions, all this commercial activity was 


_ pleasing to Monsieur Dardentor. 


“TJ shall spend several days in the midst of all this,” 
said he. “I feel as much at home here as I did formerly 
among my barrels. Oran cannot possibly have anything 
more interesting to show us.” 

Except its buildings, its Cathedral, its mosques,” replied 
Marcel Lornans. 

“Oh!” said Jean Taconnat, who wanted to conciliate 
his father in expectation, “I almost agree with Monsieur 
Dardentor! This bustle is most interesting, the ships 
coming in and going out, the trucks laden with merchandise, 
the legions of Arab porters. In the interior of the 
town of course there are buildings to see, and we shall see 


them. But this port, the sea flowing into its docks, the 


” 


blue water reflecting the masts... 
Marcel Lornans looked at him derisively. 
“ Bravo!” cried Monsieur Dardentor. ‘“ When there is 
no water in a landscape it seems to me that something, I 
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know not what, is wanting! I have several fine pictures 
in my house on the Place de la Loge, and there is always 
water in the foreground. Without that I would not 
a 

“Ah, you are a connoisseur, Monsieur Dardentor,” 
replied Marcel Lornans. ‘So let us go and find those 
parts where there is water... . Do you insist upon its 
being salt ?”’ 

“That matters little to me, since I don’t mean to drink 
ix, 

“And you, Jean?” 

“Tt matters as little to me for what I want to do!” 
replied Jean Taconnat with a glance at his friend. 

“Very well,’ said Marcel Lornans, “ we shall find water 
elsewhere than in the port, and according to Joanne’s 
Guide Book there is the Righi torrent, which is partly 
covered by the boulevard Oudinot.” 

After all, much against Marcel Lornans’ will, the whole 
of the morning was employed in going round the wharves, 
and then Monsieur Dardentor and the two Parisians went 
back to the hotel to luncheon. After two hours devoted 
to the siesta and to reading newspapers, Clovis Dardentor 
came to a conclusion which he communicated to his young 
friends : 

“It would be better to put off our walk through the 
interior of the town until to-morrow.” 

“ And why?” asked Marcel Lornans. 

“Because the Désirandelle family might think it ill- 

natured if I neglected them.” 

“But,” interrogated Jean Taconnat, “do you not dine 
at Madame Elissane’s ? ” 

“Yes, to-day again. To-morrow we shall amuse our- 
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And Clovis Dardent 
~Vieux-Chateau. 
“ When I am not with him,” said Jean Taconnat, “J 
am always afraid something may happen to him.” 
“Kind soul!” replied Marcel Lornans. 
It is needless to say that Monsieur Dardentor was 
received with pleasure by Madame Elissane, and that 
Louise, who was instinctively attracted towards that 
excellent man, added her heart-felt welcome. 
y _ As for young Désirandelle, he was not there, he was 
never there. That youth preferred to loiter out of doors, 
and only came back at meal-times. Although he took 
his place at table beside Louise, he scarcely addressed a 
word to her. It is true that Monsieur Dardentor, who 
was also seated near her, did not allow the conversation 
to languish. He talked of everything, of his department, 
of his birthplace, his voyage on board the Argéles, his 
adventures at Palma, his run-away galera, his memorable 
entry into the church of Saint-Eulalia, and of his young 
travelling companions, whom he praised highly—in short, 
talking of them as though he had known them from their 
birth. 

On hearing him, Louise Elissane conceived a secret wish 
that the two Parisians should be admitted to her mother’s 
house, and she could not refrain from a faint sign of 
approval when Monsieur Dardentor made the proposal. 
“I shall bring them to you, Madame Elissane,” said he. 
“JT shall bring them to you to-morrow forthwith. Two 
nice-looking young men, very nice-looking, and whose 
acquaintance you will not regret having made!” 
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Perhaps Madame Désirandelle considered their friend’s 
proposal inopportune, to say the least. However, Madame 
Elissane thought she could not do otherwise than acquiesce 
in it. She could refuse nothing to Monsieur Dardentor. 

“Nothing you could refuse me!” cried the latter. 
“Ah, I shall take you at your word, dear Madame. 
Besides, I never ask anything out of reason . . . for myself 
or from others. . . . Ask my friend fie iandelle:” 

ss Onveuheadly.” replied Agathocle’s father, not with 
absolute conviction. 

“Then it is agreed,” resumed Monsieur Dardentor, 
“Messieurs Marcel Lornans and Jean Taconnat will 
spend to-morrow evening in your society, Madame 
Elissane. . . . By the way, Désirandelle, will you come 
with us to visit the town between nine o’clock and 
noon? ears 

“You will excuse me, Dardentor, but I don’t wish to 
leave these ladies, and I want to keep our dear Louise 
company.” 

“‘As you please . . . as you please! ... I understand 
that! ... Ah, Mademoiselle Louise, how they love you 
already in that excellent family which you are about to 
enter. . .. Why, Agathocle, you are saying nothing, my 
boy! ... Must I exert myself in your place? .. . Come 
now, don’t you think Mademoiselle Louise charming ?” 

Agathocle assumed his most sprightly air and answered 
that if he did not utter what he thought, it was because 
he thought it was better to say it low—a clumsy sentence 
that meant nothing, and which he would never have been 
able to get out if Monsieur Dardentor had not helped him. 

And Louise Elissane, who could scarcely hide her 
repugnance to this booby, looked at Monsieur Dardentor 
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with lovely disconcerted eyes, while Madame Désirandelle 
- said encouragingly : 

‘Ts he not charming ?” 

And Monsieur Désirandelle added : 

“ And how he loves her !” 

Clovis Dardentor was evidently determined to be blind 
to the facts. The marriage being arranged, he regarded 
it as accomplished, and it never entered his head that it 
might not take place. 

The next day found Clovis Dardentor fresh, jovial and 
active as usual, before the matutinal cup of chocolate with 
the two Parisians. 

First of all he informed them that they were to spend 
the evening together at the house of Madame Elissane. 

“Tt was an excellent idea of yours to introduce us!” 
answered Marcel Lornans. ‘“ During our stay in garrison 
we shall have at least one agreeable house . . .” | 

“ Agrceable, yes, but especially so long as Mademoiselle 
Louise remains there,’ replied Clovis Dardentor. “ But 
after the marriage ...” - 

“That is true,” said Marcel Lornans, “there is the 
marriage.” 

“ To which you will be invited, my young fends hie 

“Monsieur Dardentor,’ replied Jean Taconnat, “ you 
overwhelm us. . . . I do not know how we shall ever be 
able to acknowledge. ... Youtreatus...” 

“Like my children! ... Well, would not my age 
allow of my being your father ?” 

“Ah, Monsieur Dardentor .. .” cried Jean Taconnat 
in atone that said so many things, “ Monsieur Dardentor! he 

The whole day was passed in inspecting the town. 
This trio of tourists conscientiously “did” the principal 
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promenades, the Promenade de Turin, planted with fine 
trees, the Boulevard Oudinot and its double row of bella- 
ombra, and the squares—Place de la Carricre, Place du 
Theatre, Place d’Orleans, Place de Nemours. 

They had an opportunity of observing the various types 
of the population, largely mixed with soldiers and officers, 
a certain number of whom wore the uniform of the 5th 
Chasseurs d’ Afrique. 

“Very elegant, that uniform,’ repeated Monsieur 
Dardentor. “The braided jacket will fit you like a glove, 
and you will be irresistible in full dress! Ah! I can 
already see you turning the heads cf all the girls when 
you are officers. The soldier’s is decidedly a fine pro- 
fession for those who like it, and since you do like it .. .” 

“Tt is in our blood!” replied Jean Taconnat. “We 
get it from our ancestors, worthy traders in the Rue St. 
Denis, from whom we have inherited military instincts! ” 

They met Jews in the costume of Morocco, Jewesses in 
dresses of gold-embroidered silk, then Moors lounging 
idly along the sunny footways, finally Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen. 

Clovis Dardentor, it need hardly be said, proclaimed 
himself enchanted with all he saw. But his interest 
increased notably when in the progress of the excursion 
they came to tan-yards, vermicelli factories, foundries, and 
tobacco manufactories. 

In fact—why not admit it?—his admiration was 
moderate in presence of the monuments of the town, the. 
Cathedral, which was rebuilt in 1829, and whose three 
naves are worthy of remark, the Prefecture, the bank, the 
theatre, which are modern edifices. | 

The two young men gave serious attention to the church 
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of Saint-André, a former rectangular mosque built on 
horse-shoe arches of Moorish architecture, and surmounted 
by a graceful minaret. They were, however, less. impressed 
by that church than by the mosque of the Pasha, whose 
front gate in Koubba shape is much admired by artists. 
They might also have stayed longer before the mosque of 
Sidi-el- Haouri, remarkable for its three series of archwork, 
if Clovis Dardentor had not observed that “time was 
flying.” 

As they left the spot Marcel Lornans caught sight of 
a person onthe balcony of the minaret observing the 
various points of the horizon through a telescope. 

“ Look! Monsieur Oriental,” he said. 

“What... the hunter-up of stars ... the census- 
taker of planets?” said Dardentor. 

“The very man... he is looking through a tele- 


” 


Scope ss’. 
“If he is looking through a telescope it is not he,” 
asserted Jean Taconnat. “The moment he leaves off 


eating he is no longer Monsieur Oriental.” 

It certainly was the president of the Montelimar 
Astronomical Society, however, and he was following the 
sun’s diurnal course. 

The three tourists returned to the hotel at dinner-time, 
thoroughly tired, but in very good humour. Patrick had 
profited by the leisure allowed him by his master without 
abusing it. He proceeded along the principal streets of 
the town systematically, not considering himself obliged to 
see everything in a single day, and gathering up a store of 
precious recollections. 

At eight o’clock Monsieur Dardentor and the two 
cousins arrived at the house in the Rue du Vieux-Chateau. 
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The Elissane and Désirandelle families were in the 
drawing-room. Upon their presentation by Clovis Dar- 
dentor, Marcel Lornans and Jean Taconnat received a 
kind welcome. 

The evening was like all those middle-class evenings, 
an occasion for a chat, a cup of tea, and a little music. 
Louise Elissane played on the piano with good taste, for 
she had the real artistic sense. Now it happened that 
Marcel Lornans possessed a very good voice. The young 
man and the young girl performed some pieces from a new 
score. 

Clovis Dardentor adored music with the unconscious 
fervour of people who do not know much about it:. It-is 
enough that it goes into one ear and out of the other. 
Nevertheless our man from Perpignan indulged himself in 
complimenting and applauding and “bravoing”’ with all 
his southern enthusiasm. 

“ Two talents happily united!” he concluded. 

The young pianist smiled, the young singer looked 
slightly embarrassed, Monsieur and Madame Désirandelle 
frowned. In truth, their friend was not fortunate in his 
choice of expressions. 

The conversation turned on the exploration that 
Monsieur Dardentor and the two Parisians had made of 
the town. Louise Elissane, who was very well informed, 
replied with intelligence and simplicity to the questions 
that were put to her on the occupation of the Arabs for 
three hundred years, the taking possession of Oran by 
France early in the present century, and the commerce 
which gives it the first rank among Algerian cities. 

“But,” added the girl, “ our town has not always been 
fortunate, and its history records many calamities. 
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After Mussulman attacks came disasters of nature. The 
earthquake of 1790 almost completely destroyed the 
town.” 

Jean Taconnat pricked up his ears. 

“And after the conflagrations occasioned by that 
disaster it was sacked by the Turks and the Arabs. Its 
tranquillity only dates from 1831, from the time of the 
French rule.” 

Jean Taconnat said to himself: 

“Earthquakes . .. conflagrations.... There, I have 
arrived a hundred years too late. ... Do shocks make 
themselves felt in these days, Mademoiselle ?”” he asked. 

“No, Monsieur,” replied Mademoiselle Elissane. 

“ That is unfortunate.” 

“What! unfortunate!” cried Monsieur Désirandelle. 
“Do you want earthquakes . . . conflagrations . . 
cataclysms of that kind, Monsieur? .. .” 

“Let us talk no more of such things,” exclaimed 
Madame Désirandelle, “or I shall be sea-sick again. We 
are on land now, and have had enough of the rolling of 
the boats without the towns joining in.” 

Marcel Lornans could not help smiling at this reflection. 

“I regret having recalled these memories,” said Louise 
Elissane, “as Madame Désirandelle is so impression- 
Ber Ae 

“Oh, my dear child,” replied Monsieur Désirandelle, 
“do not reproach yourself.” 

“« And besides,” cried Monsieur Dardentor, “ if an earth- 
quake did occur . . . I should be well able to stop it... . 
One foot here, another there, like the Colossus of 
Rhodes. . . . Nothing would move .. .” 

And the man from Perpignan planted his legs widely 
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apart, made the floor creak under his boots, stood firm 
against any commotion of the African soil, and laughed so 
heartily that everyone joined in his hilarity. | 

The time for retiring had now come, and they separated, 
having made an appointment with the two families to 
visit the Kasbah on the morrow. Marcel re-entered 
the hotel in a thoughtful mood, wondering whether to 
enlist in the 5th Chasseurs d’Afrique was, after all, the 
ideal of happiness here below! ... 

During the next morning the Elissane and Désirandelle 
families, with Monsieur Dardentor and the two Parisians, | 
visited the old Oranian Kasbah—now a vulgar barrack, 
which communicates by two gates with the town. Then 
the walk was extended to the negro village, justly 
considered one of the curiosities of Oran. And during 
that excursion, chance—oh! only chance—threw Louise | 
Iciissane with Marcel Lornans, and she talked gaily with 
him, to the lively discomfiture of Madame Désirandelle. 

In the evening the“ whole company,” as he said, was 
entertained at dinner by Clovis Dardentor. The various 
courses of a magnificent repast were served under Patrick’s 
direction, and he was an adept in such matters. 
Mademoiselle Elissane especially pleased the gentleman 
in livery; he recognized in her an extremely distinguished 
person. 

Several days passed, and meanwhile the respective 
situation of the persons in the Vieux-Chateau house with 
whom we are concerned remained unaltered. 

Madame Elissane had sounded her daughter several 
times on the subject of Agathocle. Asa practical woman 
she laid before her the advantages offered by a union 
between the two families. Louise avoided giving any 
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answer to her mother, who, in her turn, did not know what 
reply to make to the urgent entreaties of Madame 
Désirandelle, who did all in her power to spur the lagging 
energies of her son. 

“Do be more assiduous in your attentions!” she said 
to him ten times a day. “We take care to leave Louise 
and you together, and I am sure you stand there looking 
through the window instead of paying her any attention.” 

preur ves... Pdo'try (1s 

“Ves ... you try, and try... and you don't pro- 
nounce ten words in ten minutes. .. .” 

“Ten minutes ... not so much as that!” answered 
the blockhead. 

“But do think of your future, Agathocle!” continued 
his mother in despair, shaking him by the sleeve of his 
coat. “There ought to be no difficulty about this marriage, 
since the two itd are agreed, and it is not even 
approached . 


“Yes itis... . Have I not given my consent? .. .” 
replied eaiiotie: 
“No... for Louise has not given hers!” retorted 


Madame Desirandeile. 

Things were not advancing, and even Monsieur 
Dardentor’s interference failed to strike a spark out of this 
youth. 

In short, they were trampling the ground without 
making any advance. Now it is not by practising the 
goose step that one storms a citadel. Besides, the stock 
of diversions was beginning to run out. The town had 
been visited to its last suburbs. Monsieur Dardentor now 
knew as much about it as the distinguished president of 
the Geographical Society of Oran, which is the most 
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important of the Algerian region. And both the 
Désirandelles and Jean Taconnat were driven to despair 
because in this tranquil city, whose immovable soil itself 
enjoyed absolute repose, “there was nothing to do.” 

By good luck an idea occurred to Clovis Dardentor—an 
idea such as might have been expected from such a man. 

The Algerian Railway Company had just announced a 
circular trip to the south of the province of Oran at reduced 
prices. This was enough to tempt the most stay-at-home. 
Excursionists were to go by one line and to return by 
another. Between the two stretched a hundred leagues of 
superb country. The tour would mean fifteen days to be 
employed in interesting sight-seeing. 

On the multi-coloured posters of the company was shown 
a map of the region which drew the tourists’ attention to 
a thick red zigzag line. The train went to Tlélat, Saint- 
Denis du Sig, Perregaux, Mascara, and Saida, the terminal 
point. From thence the tourists were taken in carriages 
or as a caravan to Daya, Magenta, Sebdon, Tlemcen, 
Lamoriciére, Sidi-bel-Abbés, returning by train from 
Sidi-bel-Abbés to Oran. 

Upon this circular trip Clovis Dardentor seized with all 
the energy that characterized him. He had no difficulty 
in inducing the Désirandelles to adopt his views. The 
risks of the excursion, the life in common, the little 
services to be rendered, were all so many opportunities for 
Agathocle to make himself acceptable to Louise! 

Perhaps Madame Elissane prayed a little. This 
expedition terrified her, and then this, and then that. 
But to resist Monsieur Dardentor! Had not the excellent 
lady herself said that no one could refuse him anything ? 
He reminded her of this at an opportune moment. 
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Besides, his reasoning was decisive. During this excursion 
Agathocle would reveal himself in a new light. 
Mademoiselle Louise would appreciate his worth, and the 
marriage would be concluded on their return. 

“ And,” asked Madame Elissane, “ will Messrs. Lornans 
and Taconnat come with us?” 

“No, unfortunately,” replied Monsieur Dardentor. 
“They must enlist, and it would delay them too much.” 

Madame Elissane was evidently pleased. 

But after her mother’s the girl’s consent had to be 
obtained. 

Monsieur Dardentor had hard work to secure this: a 
journey during which she would be in continual contact 
with the Désirandelle family was evidently repugnant to her. 
At Oran, at least, Agathocle was frequently absent. They 
scarcely saw him except at meal-times—the only times he 
opened his mouth in earnest, and that was not to talk. In 
the train, in the carriage, in the caravan he would be there, 
always there. . . This prospect was not inviting to Louise. 
The young man could not be otherwise than displeasing to 
her, and perhaps she would have been wise had she told 
her mother frankly that she never would marry him. But 
she knew Madame Ellisane to be a resolute, tenacious 
woman, little disposed to abandon her plans. Assuredly it 
would be better that the good lady herself should discover 
that the union was impossible... . 

Monsieur Dardentor was irresistibly eloquent. He was 
quite sincere, too, in his belief that this journey would pro- 
vide his heir with opportunities of appearing to advantage, 
and he hoped that his old friends’ wish would be realized 
in the end. It would be such a grief to them if they were 
disappointed! Although that consideration did not touch 
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the young girl, he did ultimately induce her to set about 
preparations for departure. 

“You will thank me for this, later,’ he repeated to her. 
“You will thank me for this! ” 

When Patrick was informed, he let his master know that 
the trip had not his entire approbation. He made 
reservations. “There would of course be other tourists, 
no one knew whom, and to live in common. . .” 

His master enjoined him to hold himself ready to strap 
the valises on the toth of May, viz. in forty-eight 
hours. 

When Monsieur Dardentor made known to the two 
young men his plans for the Elissane and Désirandelle 
families and himself, he expressed his sincere regret 
that they could not accompany him. It would have been 
perfect and charming to “caravan” together—so he 
expressed it—for some weeks through the province of 

Oran. 
~ Marcel Lornans and Jean Taconnat could only express 
regrets no less sincere; but they had now been ten days 
at Oran, and they must no longer delay the fulfilment 
of their purpose. 

Yet the next evening, the eve of the proposed departure, 
after they had taken leave of Monsieur Dardentor, the two 
cousins exchanged the following questions and replies :— 

“Tsay, Jean?” 

“ What is it, Marcel ?”’ 

“Does a delay of two weeks?” 

“Last longer than a fortnight? No, Marcel. I do 
not think so at least.” 

‘“Suppose we were to go with Monsieur Darden- 
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“Go, Marcel! And you propose this to me... you 
who gave me only a fortnight for my life-saving experi- 
ments ?” 

“Yes, Jean, because here at Oran, such a quiet town, 
you could not succeed. . While during this circular trip 
who knows ? occasions may. zs 

“Ves, yes, Marcel, that hei happen. Water! fire! 
and especially fighting. And it is really to give me a 
chance that you think of joining the excursion ?” 

“ Solely,” replied Marcel Lornans. 

“Vou rogue!” replied Jean Taconnat. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A FINE OPPORTUNITY OF RESCUE ON THE RAIL. 


THE circular trip organized by the Algerian Railway 
Company was of a nature to please the Oran tourists. 
The distance to be covered was one hundred and ninety 
miles in the train, and two hundred and twenty in carriages 
or other means of conveyance between Saida, Daya, 
Sebdon, Tlemcen and Sidi-bel-Abbés. Travellers might 
make the excursion at their option from May to October, 
that is to say, during those months which were not 
exposed to great atmospheric disturbances. 

Moreover this was not a cheap trip of the kind of the 


Lubin, Cook or other agencies which bind the tourist to a _ 


rigid and invariable routine, to visit the same townsand the 
same monuments, on the same day at thesamehour. No, 
and Patrick was mistaken on one point. There would be 
no servitude, no promiscuity. The tickets were available 
for the whole season, Tourists might start when they 
liked, and stop when they pleased. And as a matter of 
fact the start on the 1oth of May was made by only thirty 
excursionists. 

The route had been well chosen. Of the three sub- 
prefectures that the province of Oran possesses, Mostaga- 
nem, Tlemcen and Mascara, the road lay through the two 
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last, and it included three out of six of the military sub- 
_ divisions, Mostaganem, Saida, Oran, Mascara, Tlemcen and 
Sidi-bel-Abbés. The province, which is bounded on the 
north by the Mediterranean, on the east by the department 
of Algiers, on the west by Morocco, on the south by the 
Sahara, presents varied aspects ; mountains whose height 
sometimes attains three thousand feet, forests whose 
total area is not less than one million acres, then lakes, 
watercourses, the Inneta, the Habra, the Chelif, the 
Mekena, the Sig. 

Although the caravan might not be able to accomplish 
the whole of it, at least it would visit the most important 
portions. 

That day Clovis Dardentor was not going to miss the 
train as he had missed the steamer. He arrived at the 
station early. As promoter of the journey he was only 
doing his duty by preceding his companions, who recog- 
nized him as the leader of the expedition. 

Patrick, unmoved and silent, stood near his master 
waiting for the luggage which he was to have registered— 
not very bulky luggage—a few valises, bags and rugs, 
nothing but necessaries. 

It was not yet half-past eight, and the train was to start 
at five minutes past nine. 

“Well,” cried Clovis Dardentor, “now what are they 
doing? Is our smala not coming ?” 

Patrick was quite ready to adopt this indigenous word, 
since they were in an Arab country, and he replied that a 
first group were on their way to the station. 

That group was formed by the Désirandelle family com- 
plete, with Madame and Mademoiselle Elissane. 

Monsieur Dardentor received them heartily. He was 
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so happy that his old French friends and his new African 
friends had accepted his proposal. 

According to him, this expedition was destined to make 
an indelible impression upon them. Madame Elissane 
was evidently in good health this morning. And 
Mademoiselle Elissane, how charming she was in her 
tourist costume! Let no one trouble themselves about 
places, that was his business. He took tickets for the 
whole party. The matter could be settled later. As for 
the luggage, that was Patrick’s affair. They might rely on 
his care of anything entrusted to him. Clovis Dardentor 
himself was literally beaming with good-humour. 

The two families entered the waiting-room, leaving to 
Patrick’s care the few packages that they did not wish to 
keep in their carriage. 

After having begged Madame Désirandelle and 
Agathocle to stay with Madame Elissane and her 
daughter in the waiting-room, Clovis Dardentor with a 
light step—and Monsieur Désirandelle with a heavy one 
—posted themselves near the window where the circular 
tickets were given. About twenty travellers stood there 
in a line impatient to pass the barrier. 

Now amongst them whom did Monsieur Dardentor 
immediately’ espy? Monsieur Oriental in person, the 
president of the Montélimar Astronomical Society, his 
inseparable telescope on his shoulder. Yes, that queer 
individual had allowed himself to be seduced by the 
allurement of a fortnight’s trip at reduced prices. 

‘¢ What,” said Monsieur Dardentor, “he is going to be 
in it! Well, we shall take care that he has not always 
the best place at table, and the best bits on his, plate! 
No, no, not this time! Ladies first! ”’ 
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However, when Monsieur Oriental and Monsieur 
Dardentor met at the window, they respectively felt they 
ought to recognize each other by a bow. Then Monsieur 
Dardentor took six first-class tickets for the Elissanes, 
Désirandelles and himself, and a second-class ticket for 
Patrick, who would not have consented to travel third. 

Almost immediately the bell was rung, the doors of the 
waiting-room were opened, and the travellers poured on to 
the platform at which the train stood. 

The passengers are numerous in this through train 
running between Oran and Algiers, and as usual it 
consisted of only half-a-dozen carriages. The tourists 
besides had to change at Perregaux in order to take the 
railway southwards in the direction of Saida. 

Six people do not easily find six seats unoccupied in 
one compartment when there is a rush of travellers. 
Happily Clovis Dardentor, who had a two-franc piece 
ready, succeeded, thanks to the zeal of an employé, in 
seating his little party in a compartment; the two other 
places were immediately taken. Consequently it was full. 
The three ladies occupied the back seat and the three 
men the front seat. It ought to be observed that Clovis 
Dardentor was facing Louise Elissane, and that both had 
corner seats at that end of the carriage. 

As for Monsieur Eustache Oriental, they had not seen 
him again, and they did not otherwise trouble themselves 
about him. He must have got into the first carriage. 

The first portion of the journey was not more than forty 
miles, between Oran and Saint-Denis du Sig. 

At nine o’clock exactly the doors were shut and locked, 
the station master’s signal was given, and the train started. 

On leaving the Oranian capital the traveller’s eye falls 
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first on a cemetery and a hospital on the right of the 
railway line—neither is suggestive of cheerfulness. On 
the left is a long row of sheds, and beyond are green fields 
of a more gladsome aspect. 

It was this side that lay before the eyes of Monsieur 
Dardentor and his pretty vés-d-vis. Three and a half 
miles farther on, after having skirted the little lake 
Morselli, the train stopped at the Senia station, but the 
sharpest eyes could hardly distinguish the straggling 
village swhich lay twelve hundred yards away at the 
bifurcation of the departmental road from Oran to 
Mascara. 

Three miles beyond, the old redoubt of Abd-el-Kader 
being left on the right, there was a delay at Valmy station, 
where the railway crosses the road. 

On the left lay a large segment of the great salt lake 
Sebgha, which lies high above the Mediterranean level. 

From the corners that they occupied in their compart- 
ment, Clovis Dardentor and Louise Elissane saw this 
lake imperfectly. In any case, though it was so vast, it 
would have obtained but a disdainful glance from Jean 
Taconnat, for its waters were already very low, and before 
long it would be completely dried up under the burning | 
heat of the hot season. 

Until then the direction of the line had been south-east ; 
but it turned up towards the village of Tlélat, where the 
train soon came to a standstill. 

Clovis Dardentor had provided himself with a folding 
pocket map on linen containing the plan of the route, as 
might be expected. This was not surprising in a man so 
practical and cautious. | 

“Tt is here,” said he, “that the Sidi-bel-Abbes branches 
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off ; vs will bring us back to Oran on the return 
journey.” 

“ But,” asked Monsieur Désirandelle, “ ieee: not that line 
continue so far as Tlemcen ?” | 

“It is to be continued,” replied Monsieur Dardentor, 
“but it is not yet finished ! ” | 

“That is vexatious,” Madame Elissane observed, “ if we 
had been able... .” 

** But, my dear Madame,” cried Clovis Dardentor, “that 
would have meant abolishing our caravan progress! . From 
the inside of a railway carriage you see nothing or so 
little! Besides I long to be at Saida! Is not that your 
opinion, Mademoiselle Louise ?” 

Why should not the girl be of Monsieur Dardentor’s 
opinion ? 

From Tlélat the railway turned sharply to the eastward 
and crossed some little streams of water, faithful tributaries 
of the Sig. The train went down again towards Saint- 
Denis after it had crossed the river which, under the 
name of Macta, flows into the vast bay between Arzen and 
Mostaganem, 

The travellers arrived at Saint-Denis a little after eleven 
o’clock, and there the majority of those who were “ doing ” 
the tour, got out. 

Monsieur Dardentor’s private programme had prepared 
for a day and a night in that village, whence they were 
to set out on the following day about ten o’clock. As 
his companions left the details of the journey to him) 
he had resolved exactly to follow his motto: ¢vanszre 
videndo. 

Our man from Perpignan was the first to leave the 
railway carriage, not doubting but that he should be 
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followed by Agathocle, who would be eager to assist Louise 
to get down. Butthis deplorable youth was forestalled by 
the girl, and it was with the aid of Monsieur Dardentor 
that she sprang lightly out. 

“ Ah,” she cried, the moment she turned round. 

“Have you hurt yourself, Mademoiselle? .. .” asked 
Clovis Dardentor. 

“No, no,” replied Louise, “thank you, Monsieur; but 
I thought that...” 

“You thought ?” 

“That M. Marcel Lornans and M. Jean Taconnat were 
not travelling.” 

“They here?” cried Clovis Dardentor, and, darting 
forward, he found himself in the presence of the two young 
men, to whom he stretched out his arms while they greeted 
the girl. 

“You! . Yougiass .awne repeated, 

‘* Ourselves !” replied Jean Taconnat. 

“ And the enlisting in the 5th Chasseurs ?” 

“We thought that it would be just as valid in a fort- 
night,” said Marcel Lornans, “and in order to make the 
best use of that time .. .” 

“It seemed to us that a circular trip . . .” added Jean 
Taconnat. 

“Ah! an excellent idea!” cried Monsieur Dardentor, 
“and what pleasure it gives us all!” 

All? perhaps the word was excessive. Not to speak 
of Louise Elissane, how did her mother and the 
Désirandelle family regard the circumstance? . .. 

With evident displeasure. The salutations returned to 
the two Parisians were cold on the part of the ladies, stiff 
on the part of the men. 
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Clovis Dardentor had no doubt-spoken quite truly when 
he answered Madame Elissane that neither Marcel Lor- 
nans nor Jean Taconnat was to accompany him. There 
was therefore no reason to bear him a grudge on that 
account ; but perhaps he was a little too evidently pleased. 
‘This is a good joke!” he cried. “You were in the train 
and we did not suspect it.” 

“The train was about to start when we arrived at the 
station,” replied Jean Taconnat. ‘‘ The trouble I had to 
make Marcel decide . . . though indeed he had no less 
trouble in persuading me! In short, we hesitated up to 
cs | ae 

In short, Clovis Dardentor and his smala were at Saint- 
Denis du Sig, the first halting-place of the journey, and the 
two young men were installed as among the members of 
the caravan. Now they had to make inquiries about an 
hotel where they might lunch, dine and sleep comfortably. 
They would not separate any more. There would not be 
two groups—the Dardentor group on one side, and the 
Lornans-Taconnat group on the other. No, indeed. 
That arrangement doubtless pleased some and displeased 
others, but none remonstrated against it. 

“ Certainly,” whispered Jean Taconnat, “this Pyrenean 
has a fatherly affection for us! ” 

If the tourists had got out at Saint-Denis du Sig four 
days earlier—on Sunday instead of on Wednesday—they 
would have met some thousands of Arabs. Indeed that 
was market day and the hotel question was not easily re- 
solved. Ordinarily the population of the town did not 
exceed six thousand inhabitants ; one-fifth of these were 
of Jewish origin plus four thousand foreigners. 

An hotel was at last found, they lunched there gaily— 
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Monsieur Dardentor especially contributing his share to 
the general hilarity. With the idea of gliding gently into 
unconstrained intimacy with these travelling companions 
upon whom they had in fact thrust themselves, the two 
Parisians at first affected a discreet reserve. But Clovis 
Dardentor would have none of this. 

“Come, come, my young friends,” he said. “Ido not 
recognize you! .. . Your nurses have changed you ez 
voute. You, so merry and—” 

“Merriment is not suited to our age, Monsieur Darden- 
tor,’ replied Jean Taconnat; “we are not so young as 
you.” 

“Ah! You rascals! Stay! I did not catch sight of 
Monsieur Oriental at the station.” 

“Was that planetary individual in the train?” asked 
Marcel Lornans, : 

“Yes, but no doubt he has gone on to Saida.” 

“A fellow of that kind is as good or as bad as a swarm 
of locusts; he will devour everything on his way! ” 

Since they had not to start again until the next morning 
at nine o’clock, it was agreed after luncheon that the whole 
day should be passed in visiting Saint-Denis du Sig, 
although these Algerian market towns are very like the 
chief towns of French cantons; even to possessing a com- 
missary of police, a justice of the peace, a notary, a col- 
lector of taxes, an officer of the Board of Works (Pond et 
Chausées), and gendarmes ! 

Saint-Denis du Sig boasts some fine -streets, regularly 
laid out squares and well-grown plantations—especially of 
plantains—and a pretty church of twelfth-century Gothic. 
In reality it is rather the surroundings of the town that 
attract tourists. 
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They walked about the environs, therefore. Monsieur 
Dardentor called upon the ladies, who were not much 
interested, and the young men, whose minds were else- 
where—probably in the mists of the future—to admire 
lands of exceptional fertility, superb vineyards that decked 
the solitary solid mass, a kind of natural fortress easy to 
defend, on which the town rests. Dardentor belonged to 
the class who admire simply because they are away from 
home, and to whom the editing of a guide-book ought not 
to be confided. Their afternoon stroll was favoured by 
most perfect weather. They strolled by the side of the 
Sig, to the great dam which drives the waters back over a 
space of two miles and a half, and contains fourteen 
million cubic yards of water. The said dam has given 
way more than once, and it will give way again no doubt ; 
but the engineers are on the watch, and therefore there iS 
nothing to fear—according to them. 

After so protracted an excursion the excuse of fatigue 
was very admissible. So when Clovis Dardentor spoke 
of an expedition which would involve a journey of some 
hours, Madame Elissane and Madame Désirandelle, with 
whom her husband joined, begged to be excused. Louise 
had to accompany them to the hotel under the protection 
of Agathocle. What an opportunity for her future husband 
to offer his arm to his future wife! Needless to say he did 
not avail himself of it. 

Marcel Lornans and Jean Taconnat would have asked 
nothing better than to go back with the ladies if they had 
not felt themselves obliged to follow Monsieur Dardentor. 

The latter had taken it into his head to go five miles 
farther for the purpose of visiting a farm of five thousand acres 
in extent, L’Union du Sig, whose origin in a phalanstery 
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is of the date of 1844. Happily the journey could be made 
on the backs of mules, without much delay or fatigue. 
While crossing that rich and peaceful country Jean 
Taconnat said to himself : 

“This is discouraging. Some fifty years ago, perhaps, 
at the time when they fought in the scrub for the Orania 
capital, I might have had a chance; but now there is 
none.” 

In short no opportunity for saving life had offered when 
all three returned to the hotel for dinner. The evening 
was not protracted; everyone retired by nine o’clock. 
Agathocle, who never dream, did not dream of Louise, 
and Louise, whose sleep was always embellished by pleasant 
dreams, did not dream of Agathocle. 

The next day at eight o'clock Patrick knocked a 
cautious little knock at all the doors, and the tourists 
obeyed the signal of the punctual servant. After an early 
breakfast of coffee or chocolate, each according to his 
taste, they paid the bill and set out on foot for the station. 

This time Monsieur Dardentor and his companions had 
the eight places of the compartment to themselves for 
the short journey between Saint-Denis du Sig and the 
Perregaux station. 

After a brief halt at Mocta-Donz,a European hamlet 
situated eleven miles from Saint-Denis, the train stopped 
five miles farther on. 

Perregaux, a little town of only three thousand in- 
habitants, sixteen hundred of them natives, is watered by 
the Habra in the centre of a marvellously fertile plain of 
ninety thousand acres, At this point the railway from 
Oran to Algiers crosses the railway from Arzen, the port on 
the northern side which goes to Saida. It runs from the 
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north to the south through the province, carrying for the 
immense territories where the esparto grass is reaped, as 
far as Ain-Safra, near the Morocco frontier. 

The tourists were therefore obliged to change at this 
station, and after a run of thirteen miles they pulled up 
again at Creve-Coeur. In fact the line from Arzen to 
Saida leaves Mascara on the left. For the twelve and a 
half miles they had to go, vehicles requisitioned by the 
company stood before the railway station at the service of 
its clients. 

The same omnibus received the Dardentor smala, and 
chance, which arranges things strangely, placed Marcel 
Lornans beside Louise Elissane. Never did twelve miles 
seem to him so short! And yet the omnibus went slowly 
as the road ascends to the coast four hundred and fifty feet 
above the level of the sea. After all, short or not, the last 
mile was completed about half-past three. In accordance 
with the plan adopted, the tourists were to pass the evening 
of the 11th at Mascara, and the night; the day of the 12th, 
and then set out for Saida. 

“Why should we not take the train to-night forth- 
with? .:. .” asked Madame Elissane. 

“Oh! my dear lady,” replied Monsieur Dardentor, “you 
would not like it, and if you did and I was so weak as to 
obey you, you would reproach me for it all my life.” 

“ Mother,” said Louise, laughing, “would you expose 
Monsieur Dardentor to self-reproach so prolonged ?” 

“And so just?” added Marcel Lornans, whose inter- 
vention appeared to please Mademoiselle Elissane. 

“Yes . .. just indeed,” resumed Monsieur Dardentor, 
“for Mascara is one of the prettiest towns in Algeria, and 
the time that we shall devote to it will not be lost!” 
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The docile little troop yielded easily to the wish of its 
chief. 

Mascara is a fortified town. Lying on the southern side 
of the principal chain of the Atlas, at the foot of Chareb-el- 
Riehh, it overlooks the spacious plain of Eghris. Three 
streams of water meet there, the Wady-Toudman, the 
Ain-Réida and the Ben-Arrach. Taken in 1835 by the 
Duc d’Orleans and Marshal Clausel, then abandoned 
almost immediately, it was only retaken in 1841 by 
Generals Bugeaud and Lamoriciére. 

Before dinner the tourists had to acknowledge that. 
Monsieur Dardentor did not exaggerate. Mascaraoccupied 
a delightful site on the two hills between which the 
Wady-Toudman flows. They visited its five quarters, 
four of which are enclosed by a boulevard planted with 
trees; it has six gates, defended by ten towers and eight 
bastions. Then the pedestrians stopped on the Place 
d’Armes. 

“Whata phenomenon! .. .” cried Monsieur Dardentor, 
planting himself with legs wide apart, and uplifted arms, 
before an enormous mulberry tree two or three centuries 
old. 

‘A forest in itself!” replied Marcel Lornans. 

Clovis Dardentor gathered a leaf from it. 

Finally an excellent and copious dinner refreshed the 
tourists, who did not spare the excellent Mascara wine. 
Then, as on the night before, the ladies retired early. They 
would not be required to beup at dawn. ‘The Désirandelle 
father and son might spend the morning in bed. They 
were all to meet again at the luncheon hour. . The after- 
noon would be devoted to a visit by the whole party to the 
principal buildings of the town. 
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Clovis buys a Bernous. 
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In consequence of that arrangement, at eight o’clock the 
next day the three inseparables repaired to the commercial 
quarter. The instincts of the former trader and manufac- 
turer attracted Dardentor thither. That base flatterer, 
Jean Taconnat, encouraged him besides, to the great 
vexation of Marcel Lornans, who was in no way interested 
by the oil and flour mills and the native works, Ah! If 
Mademoiselle Elissane had but been confided to the 
fatherly care of Monsieur Dardentor! but she was not 
there, and at that hour had in fact scarcely opened her 
BLL CVeSin, -. | 

During the walk some purchases were made by Clovis 
Dardentor—among others a pair of those black bernouses 
known under the name of “ Zerdanis,” in which he intended 
clothing himself on occasion after the fashion of the North 
African Arabs. 

At the appointed time the whole party proceeded to visit 
the three mosques of the town. The first is that of Ain- 
Beida, which dates from 1761, and in which Abd-el-Kadir 
preached the Holy War: the second has been transformed 
into a church; the third into a corn store. After the Place 
Napoleon, adorned by an elegant fountain with a basin of 
white marble, they visited in succession the beylik, which is 
an old palace of Arab construction, the Arab “ Bureau,” 
of Moorish construction, the public garden, laid out at 
the bottom of the ravine of Wady-Toudman, its rich 
nurseries, its plantations of Olives, and fig trees from whose 
fruit a sort of edible paste is made. At dinner Monsieur 
Dardentor helped himself to a large piece of this paste, 
and declared it excellent, on which Jean Taconnat thought 
he was bound to accord it the same praise—in the 
superlative, 
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About cight o’clock the omnibus again took up its 
travellers of the day before and left Mascara. This 
time, the vehicle, instead of returning to Créve-Cceur, 
ascended’ towards the station of Tizih across the Eghris 
plain, whose vineyards produce a white wine of good 
repute, 

The train started at eleven o’clock. That night, although 
Clovis Dardentor had showered forty sous on the em- 
ployé, his party was broken up. 

The train, composed of four carriages, was almost too 
full. Madame Désirandelle, Madame Elissane and her 
daughter could only find seats in the compartment re- 
served for ladies, and already occupied by two old persons 
of their sex. Monsieur Désirandelle tried hard to gain ad- 
mittance there, but on the protest of the two irreconcilable 
passengers, whose age rendered them fierce, he was obliged 
to desist. 

Clovis Dardentor made him get up into the adjacent 
compartment with him, grumbling meanwhile: 

“ These are nicecompanies! . . . In Africa they are just 
as stupid as in Europe . . . saving on carriages as well as 
saving on staff!” 

The compartment already contained five passengers ; 
there still remained one place after Messrs. Dardentor and 
Désirandelle had seated themselves face to face. 

“J would rather be with him still,” said Jean Taconnat 
to his cousin. 

Marcel Lornans had not to ask to whom this pronoun 
applied, and he laughed as he answered : 

“You are right. One never knows,” 

As for him, he was not sorry to settle himself in a less 
crowded compartment, where he might dream at his ease, 
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In the last carriage of the train only three passengers were 
seated, and there he took his place. 

The night was dark, without moon, without stars, the 
horizon misty. However the country offered nothing of 
interest on this line, which runs through the territories of 
colonization. Nothing but farms and wadys, quite a 
watery network, | 

Marcel Lornans, huddled up in his corner, abandoned 
himself to those dreams which come without sleep. He 
thought of Louise Elissane, of the charm of her conversa- 
tion, the graces of her person. That she should become 
the wife of that Agathocle, no! it was not possible! ., . 
The entire universe would protest... and Monsieur - 
Dardentor would end by making himself the spokesman of 
the universe. . 

pre rounds, 3° rola.) . 4? 

That name, which resembles the cry of a crow, was 
shouted by the shrill voice of the guard. No passenger 
got down from the compartment where the young man 
was deluding himself with his thoughts. He loved her. 
Yes! he loved that lovely girl, He had loved her 
from the day when he had first seen her on the deck of the 
Argelés. Love had come to him like a thunderbolt from a 
cloudless sky, 

“Thiersville . . . Thiersville!” was shouted twenty 
minutes after. 

The name of the statesman given to this out-of-the-way 
station—a hamlet composed of a few Arab houses—did 
not draw Marcel Lornans from _ his reverie, and Louise 
Elissane totally eclipsed the illustrious « liberator of the 
territory.” 

The train went along slowly as it climbed up to the 
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station of Traria, on the wady of that mame, at a 
considerable altitude. 

At the station Marcel Lornans’ three companions got 
out, leaving him alone in the compartment. 

He was therefore free to assume a horizontal position, 
while the train, having passed the little market town of 
Charrier, skirted the foot of mountains wooded from their 
base to their crest. 

His eyelids grew heavy though he tried to resist an 
inclination to sleep which would have effaced the image 
before his mind’s eye. But he yielded at last, and “ Fran- 
chetti? was the last name of a station which he heard. 

How long had he slept, and why when half awake did 
he feel half suffocated? His chest heaved, and he groaned 
heavily ; he was choking. His breath was failing. An 
acrid smoke filled the compartment, and darts of flame 
came through the flooring, momentarily increased by the 
progress of the train. Marcel Lornans tried to rise in 
order to break one of the windows; but he fell back, 
half asphyxiated. 

An hour later, when the young Parisian regained 
consciousness in the Saida railway station, thanks to the 
attentions he had received, he reopened his eyes on the 
faces of Monsieur Dardentor, Jean Taconnat and Louise 
Elissane. 

The carriage he was in had caught fire, and so soon as 
the train was stopped at the signal from the conductor, 
Clovis Dardentor had rushed into the midst of the flames 
at the risk of his life to save the life of Marcel Lornans. 

‘* Ah, Monsieur Dardentor!” murmured the latter in a 
tone of thankfulness. 

“All right ! all right!” answered the man from Perpignan. 
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“Do you think I was going to leave you to roast like a 
chicken? Your friend Jean or yourself would have done 
as much forme .. .” 

“Certainly!” cried Jean Taconnat. “ But this time it 
is you who—and that is not the same thing!” And 
low in his cousin’s ear he whispered: “ Decidedly, I have 
no luck !” 


CHAPTERS. 
PREPARATORY TO THE FOLLOWING CHAPTER. 


AT last the time had come when the various components 
of the Dardentor party were to be collected in a caravan, 
There was no railway communication between Saida and 
Sidi-bel-Abbés, the means of transport was thenceforth 
by ordinary road. Two hundred and eighteen miles, or 
about one hundred leagues, had to be done “under the 
most agreeable circumstances,’ according to Clovis 
Dardentor. The journey would be made on horses, on 
mules, on camels, on dromedaries, or in vehicles through 
the esparto-grass lands and the interminable forests south 
of Oran. 

During this journey of one hundred and ten miles it 
was evident that the heir of the Désirandelles had not 
approached the goal towards which his family were urging 
him. On the other hand, how could Madame Elissane 
have failed to observe that Marcel Lornans was seeking 
opportunities for being with her daughter, for doing, in a 
word, al]l that the imbecile Agathocle did not do, although 
it was his right! . . . Louise was sensible of the young 
man’s attentions, no onbe but nothing more, Madame 
Flissane answered for that. And she herself was not a 
woman to change her mind. . . . Louise, whom she must 
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lecture if need be, would never venture to refuse her 
consent to the projected marriage ... 

As for Jean Taconnat, had he reason to be satisfied ? 

“Why, no!” he had declared that morning. Marcel 
Lornans was still in the room in the hotel whither he had 
been carried the night before, and was still in his bed. 

“No!” he continued, “and it seems that all the chances 
in the world are against—” 

‘*‘ Not against ze,’ observed his cousin. 

“ Against you also, Marcel ! ” 

“Not at all, for I never had any intention of becoming 
the adopted son of Monsieur Dardentor.” 

“Ah! the lover is talking now!” 

“what? the lover! ?s.. ,” 

““Dissembler! It is as clear as daylight that you love 
Mademoiselle Louise Elissane.” 

“Hush! Jean . . . you might be overheard.” 

“And supposing they did hear me, what would they 
learn that is not known already? Is it not as visible 
as the moon a yard off? Is Monsieur Oriental’s spy- 
glass necessary to see you gravitate? Is not Madame 
Elissane beginning to be uneasy ? Do not the Désirandelle 
father, mother and son wish you at the devil? .. .” 

“ You exaggerate, Jean.” 

“Not at all! . . . Only Monsieur Dardentor is ignorant 
of it, and may-be Mademoiselle Elissane also,” 

“She? you think ?” Marcel Lornans demanded eagerly, 

“There, there! keep quiet, my suffocated friend! Do 
you think a young girl does not know when her little 
heart beats P”’ 

*Tean' {”’ 
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“Do you know, Jean, that I have fallen madly in love 
with Mademoiselle Louise. . .” 

“Mad, that is the word, for what will it lead to ? That 
Mademoiselle Elissane is adorable is obvious, and I 
should have adored her quite as much as you, but that she 
is engaged ; and if there be no love in this marriage, there is 
expediency, money, and the desire of the parents on both 
sides! It has been planned since the childhood of the two 
young people, and do you imagine that you can undo it with 
Gemreath? ...” 

“T imagine nothing, and I am letting things slide.” 

“Well, then, you are wrong, Marcel.” 

“Tn what ?” 

“ Wrong in abandoning our first project!” 

“T prefer to leave the place free for you, Jean! ” 

“And yet, Marcel, do reflect! If you happened to get 
yourself adopted.” 


“6 I ? ”) 
“Yes... you! Why,then you might court Mademoi- 
selle Elissane . .. with a fat money bag in your hand 


instead of the stripe ofa private of the Chasseurs, and oust 
Agathocle by your pecuniary superiority, to say nothing 
of the influence that your new father, who is bewitched 
by Mademoiselle Louise, would exert for you. ... He 
would not hesitate, not he, to make her his adopted 
daughter, if Providence willed that she should save him 
from fighting, flood, or flame !”’ 

“You are talking nonsense! ” 

“J am talking nonsense with all the seriousness of 
transcendent sense and giving you good advice!” 

“Come, Jean, you will own, at least, that I have begun 
well! <A fire breaks out in the train, and not only it is 
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not I who saves Monsieur Dardentor, but it is Monsieur 
Dardentor who saves me... .”——- 

“That is true, Marcel. Whatan unlucky turn of affairs ! 
Now I think of it, you are in the required condition to 
adopt M. Dardentor! And after all, that would come 
to the same thing! ... Adopt him, and he will settle 
a fortune on his father.” 

“ Impossible,” said Marcel Lornans, laughing. 

“Why ?” 

“ Because in every case the adopter must be older than 
the adopted, were it only by a few days, friend Jean.” 

“Oh! What a nuisance! How difficult it is to pro- 
cure a father for one’s self by judicial means!” 

- At that moment a sonorous voice was raised in the 
passage outside the door. 

“It is he,” said Jean Taconnat. 

Clovis Dardentor appeared, and he made but one stride 
from the threshold to Marcel Lornans’ bed. 

SWhatl he cried, “not: yet up? is. he ill? Can't 
he breathe? Shall I breathe air into his lungs? I have 
a chest full of superior oxygen of which I alone possess 
the secret !” 

“Monsieur Dardentor . . . my preserver!” said Marcel 
Lornans, sitting up. 

“Why, no! why, no!” 

“Why, yes! why, yes!” said Jean Taconnat. “But for 
you he would have been smothered! ... But for you 
he would have been burnt to cinders, overdone, roasted, a 
handful of ashes would have been all that remained of him, 
and I should have had to carry him away in an urn!” 

“Poor fellow! poor fellow!” repeated Monsieur 
Dardentor, and he added: 
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“Yes, it is true—true that I have saved him.” 

And he looked at Marcel with kind, troubled eyes, and 
embraced him with real affection. 

Then the trio began to talk. How had the compart- 
ment in which Marcel Lornans was sleeping caught fire? 
No doubt sparks from the locomotive came through the 
lowered window. Then the cushions took fire, and the 
fire spread owing to the speed of the train. 

‘¢ And the ladies ?”? asked Marcel Lornans. 

“ They are well, and have recovered from their fright, my 
dear Marcel.” 

Already ‘‘my dear Marcel” Jean Taconnat seemed to 
say as he shook his head. 

“For you are like a son to me henceforth!” continued 
Clovis Dardentor. 

“ His son! ”? murmured Jean. 

«“ And if you had seen Mademoiselle Elissane when at 
last the train was stopped! How she rushed towards the 
flaming railway carriage. Yes, as quickly as I did! 
And when I had laid you on the path, if you had seen 
her take her handkerchief, pour some drops on it from a 
scent bottle and moisten your lips! ... Ah, you gave 
her a fine fright, and I thought she was going to 
faint: ae 

Marcel Lornans, who was more agitated than he wished 
to appear, seized Monsieur Dardentor by both hands and 
thanked him for all he had done for him .. . and also 
for the young lady’s handkerchief ! 

Dardentor regarded him with tearful eyes. 

“A raindrop between two sunbeams!” said Jean 
Taconnat to himself, as he contemplated this touching 
scene with a slightly mocking air. 
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« But, my dear Marcel, are you not going to get out of 
your bed?” asked Monsieur Dardentor. BD 

“T was about to rise when you came in.” 

“Can I assist you ?” 

“Thanks, ‘thanks! >; . Jean is there.” 

“You must not spare me!” Monsieur Dardentor went 
on. “You belong to me now! I have a right to take 
every care of you.” 

“ Paternal care,” suggested Jean. 

“Paternal ; thoroughly paternal. And now, my friends, 
be quick! We shall expect you both in the dining- 
room. A cup of coffee, and then off we go to the 
railway station, where I want to see for myself that 
nothing is amiss with the caravan. Then we shall have 
a look at the town and its surroundings; that will be 
quickly done. And to-morrow between eight and nine 
away we goin Arab fashion. You shall see if I do not 
look fine in my zerbani, a shcik ...a real sheik of 
sheiks !” 

Then, after having favoured Marcel Lornans with a 
handshake that dragged him out of bed, he went away 
singing the Pyrenean mountaineer's song. 

“ Hey!” said Jean, “ where would you find one like him, 
or like her: the one with his African zerbani, the other 
with her scented handkerchief ?” 

“ Jean,” said Marcel Lornans, a little vexed, “ your mirth 
is overdone.” 

“You wanted me to be merry, and I am merry!” 
replied Jean with a pirouette, 

Marcel Lornans began to dress himself—he was still 
rather pale, but that would soon pass away. 

“ Besides,” continued his cousin, “are we, not liable to 
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many other adventures in the 5th Chasseurs? Hey, what 
a prospect ! falls from our horses, kicks from those noble 
animals, and in time of war the Joss of a leg or an arm, 
a nose; or a ball in the chest, a head blown off, carried 
away, and the futility of objecting to five-inch shells!” 

Marcel Lornans seeing him in such spirits preferred not 
to interrupt him, and waited a little before he said: 
“Laugh as much as you like, Jean ! but do not forget that 
I have renounced every attempt to get myself adopted by 
my rescuer by saving him in turn! Manceuvre, plan, 
operate as you will! I wish you all success!” 

“ Thanks, Marcel Lornans.” 

“Do not mention it, Jean—Dardentor! ” 

Halfan hour later the two cousins entered the dining- 
room of the hotel—a modest inn, cleanly kept and of 
attractive appearance. The Elissane and Désirandelle 
families were at the window. . 

“There he comes! there he comes!” cried Clovis 
Dardentor. “There he is complete, with all his respiratory 
and digestive faculties restored !” 

Patrick turned away his head slightly, his master’s tone 
' offended his nice perception. 

Madame Elissane welcomed Marcel Lornans with a few 
pleasant words, and congratulated him on having escaped 
a terrible danger. 

**Thanks to Monsieur Dardentor,” responded Marcel 
Lornans ; “but for his prompt kindness . . .” 

Patrick was glad to see that his master was content 
merely to grasp the young man’s hand in silence. 

Monsieur and Madame Désirandelle, with their hopeful 
son, wore a cold, unmoved aspect, and hardly saluted the 
two Parisians, 
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Louise Elissane did not utter a word ; but her eyes met 
Marcel Lornans’ eyes, and doubtless they told each other 
more than their lips could have said. 

After lunch Monsieur Dardentor begged the ladies to 
prepare for the journey, while the men waited for them. 
Then the two young men and he, with Désirandelle senior 
and junior, set out for the station. 

As aforesaid, the railway from Arzen to Saida stops at the 
latter town, which forms its terminus. Beyond, through 
the Franco-Algerian Society’s esparto-grass lands, the 
South Oran Company’s line passes through Tafararona to 
the Kralfalla station, whence three branch lines start: the 
first, completed, descends by the Kreider to Mécheria and 
Ain-Sefra ; the second, in course of construction, serves the 
eastern region in the direction of Traguet; the third, only 
projected, is to be connected by Ain-Sfissifa with Géryville 
at a very considerable height above the level of the sea. 

But the circular trip did not include an excursion so far 
south. From Saida the tourists were to advance west- 
wards to Sebdon, then again northwards so far as Sidi-bel- 
Abbés, where they would resume the line from Oran. 

Clovis Dardentor then proceeded to the railway station, 
to examine the means of transport for the use of the 
excursionists, and he had reason to be satisfied with all 
he saw. 

Chars-a-bancs drawn by mules ; horses, donkeys, camels, 
were in readiness to receive the travellers. None of the 
other tourists from Oran had yet left Saida, and it was de- 
sirable that the caravan should be more numerous for the 
excursion through the southern territories, although there 
was no danger to be feared from the nomadic tribes, 

Marcel Lornans and Jean Taconnat, both perfect horse- 
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men, chose two horses, apparently excellent, steady 
and enduring animals, from the uplands of South Oran. 
Monsieur Désirandelle, upon reflection, selected a seat 
in one of the vehicles in company with the three ladies. 
Agathocle, who was not a distinguished equestrian, chose 
a seemingly trustworthy mule. Clovis Dardentor, an 
excellent rider, inspected the horses like a connoisseur, 
shook his head and said nothing, 

The management of the caravan was of course entrusted 
to an agent of the company. This agent, named Derivas, 
had under his orders a guide of the name of Moktani and 
several Arab servants. A cart was provided for the con- 
veyance of provisions in sufficient quantities ; the supply 
might be renewed at Daya, at Sebdon and at Tlemcen. 
Besides, the caravan was not to camp at night; to keep 
within the arranged stages, it would not have to do more 
than a dozen leagues a day, and at nightfall it was to 
remain in the villages or hamlets on its route. 

“All is perfect,” said Clovis Dardentor, “and the 
organization does credit to the company. To-morrow 
at nine o’clock we shall turn up at the station, and since 
we have a whole day for rambling, let us away, my friends, 
and visit Saida the beautiful!” | 

As they were about to go out Monsieur Dardentor and 
his companions caught sight of an acquaintance of theirs 
a few yards off. Monsieur Eustache Oriental had come 
to the railway station with a purpose similar to their 
own. 

Again the President of the Astronomical Society of 
Montélimar bowed, but no words were exchanged. 
Monsieur Eustache Oriental maintained the attitude he 
had adopted on board the Azgeles. 
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Wao. te is comings with us? . . . observed’ Marcel 
Lornans. 

“T think,” added Jean Taconnat, “the company ought 
to be warned to supply additional victuals. . . .” 

“Have your jest, Monsieur Taconnat,” rejoined Clovis 
Dardentor, “ yet who knows whether this astronomer may 
not be useful to us on the journey ? Suppose the caravan 
loses its way, would he not be there to set it on the right 
path by merely consulting the stars ?” 

As Monsieur Dardentor had proposed, the forenoon 
and the afternoon were devoted to making a tour of the 
town and its surroundings. 

The population of Saida amounts to about three 
thousand inhabitants—a mixed population, composed of 
one-sixth French, one-twelfth Jews, and the rest natives. 

The Commune, originaily formed from a circle of the 
military sub-division of Mascara, was founded in 1854. 
But ten years before there existed nothing but the ruins 
of the old town, which had been taken and destroyed by 
the French. This quadrilateral, surrounded by walls, had 
formed one of the strongholds of Abd-el-Kader. Since 
that period the new town has been rebuilt a mile and a 
quarter to the south-west, near the lofty ridge between 
Tell and Hauts-Plateaux. It is watered by the Meniarin, 
which issues from a deep gorge. 

Saida the beautiful presented to the tourists only a 
reproduction of Saint-Denis of Sig and Mascara, with its 
modern organization mingled with native customs. There 
was the inevitable magistrate, the registrar of lands, the 
collector of taxes, the keeper of the forests,and the traditional 
Arab bureau. And not a monument, nothing artistic to 
remark, no remains of local colour—this, however, ought 
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not to have surprised the tourists, since the town in question 
is of relatively recent foundation. 

Monsieur Dardentor did not dream of complaining. His 
curiosity was satisfied, or rather he recovered possession 
of his industrial instincts in presence of the mills and 
the saw mills, whose shrill clicking and jarring charmed 
his ears. He did, however, regret that he had not come to 
Saida on a Wednesday, so as to be present at the great 
Arab wool market. Besides, his happy disposition oz 
admirari was always active during the whole excursion, 
and as they saw him at the beginning so he would 
appear at the end of the journey. 

The environs of Saida are beautiful. There artists find 
landscapes to enchant their eyes. There, also, lie rich 
vineyards, and nursery grounds in which all the varieties of 
the Algerian flora bloom. Saida, like all the other pro- 
vinces, is generously productive. It is calculated that one 
million two hundred thousand acres are devoted to the 
cultivation of esparto grass. The land is excellent, and 
the dam of Wady Meniarin provides the necessary irri- 
gation. Thus superb soil has also been endowed by nature 
with rich quarries of yellow veined marble. 

Hence the reflection made by Monsieur Dardentor, 
which has also occurred to so many thoughtful minds: 

“ How does it happen that Algeria with its natural 
resources cannot support itself?” 

“It grows too many officials,” replied Jean Taconnat, 
“and not enough colonists, who would be choked there, 
however. It isa question of weeding !” 

About a mile and a quarter to the north-west of Saida, 
on a height, the Miniarin flowing beneath at a depth 
of three hundred feet, stands the old town. Nothing 
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remains but the ruins of the fortress of the famous Arab 
conqueror, who met the final fate of all conquerors. 

The Dardentor party returned to the hotel for dinner, 
and after the meal dispersed to their respective rooms to 
finish the preparations for departure on the morrow. 

Jean Taconnat had nothing particular in the way of 
profit and loss to record that day, but Marcel Lornans 
might enter a little incident to his credit. He had 
had an opportunity of conversing with Louise Elissane and 
thanking her for her attentions. 

“Oh, Monsieur,” the girl had answered, “when I saw 
you, lifeless, hardly breathing, I thought ... No, I shall 
Hever forget it: . 4. 

These words meant more than that Marcel had given 
Louise the “ fine fright” of which Monsieur Dardentor had 
talked. 


CHAPTER All. 
THE CARAVAN LEAVES SAIDA AND ARRIVES AT, DAYA. 


THE next day, an hour before the departure, the caravan 
was awaiting the arrival of the tourists at the station. 
Derivas, the agent, was giving his final orders. The Arab 
Moktani had finished saddling his horse. Three chars-a- 
bancs and a cart drawn up at the bottom of the yard, the 
drivers, on the box, were ready to start their teams. A 
dozen horses and mules were snorting and pawing the 
ground, while two peaceful camels, equipped for the road, 
were lying on the ground. Five natives, engaged for the 
whole of the excursion, squatted in a corner, motionless, 
in their white bournouses, their arms crossed, waiting for 
the signal of the chief. 

With the Dardentor party, represented by nine persons, 
the caravan would be composed of sixteen excursionists— 
no lady had joined them. Madame and Mademoiselle 
Elissane and Madame Désirandclle would alone represent 
the feminine contingent. 

Clovis Dardentor and his companions, preceded by 
Patrick, arrived first at the railway station. By degrees 
the other tourists appeared. The majority were dwellers in 
Oran; some of these were acquainted with Madame 
Elissane. 
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Monsieur Eustache Oriental, with his spy-glass at his 
back and his bag in his hand, bowed to the eX-passengers 
by the Arvgélés, who returned his salutation. But this time 
Monsieur Dardentor went up to him, smiling frankly, and 
with outstretched hand. | 

“You are in this trip ? ” he asked. 

“TI am in it,” replied the President of the Astronomical 
Society of Montélimar. 

Meanwhile, Marcel Lornans relieved Madame and 
Mademoiselle Elissane of the small things which they 
carried in their hand. Monsieur Désirandelle superin- 
tended the safe deposit of the luggage in the cart, 
Agathocle stupidly teased the mule he had chosen, and the 
aggrieved animal threw back its ears angrily, while Jean 
Taconnat was pensive, interrogating that future of a fort- 
night’s duration to which the journey through the South 
Oran territory was limited. 

The caravan was rapidly formed. In the first char-& 
banc, Madame Elissane and her daughter, with Monsieur 
Désirandelle and his wife, had comfortably cushioned seats. 
The second and third vehicles took five of the tourists, 
who preferred this mode of transport to the jolting of the 
four-footed creatures. 

The two Parisians had mounted like men to whom 
horsemanship was no mystery. This was not so in the 
case of Agathocle, who hitched himself on to his mule very 
awkwardly. 

“You would do better to get into our char-a-banc, where 
your father would give you his place,’ cried Madame 
Désirandelle. 

And Monsieur Désirandelle was really ready to do this, 
Such a move would have had the advantage of placing his 
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son near Louise Elissane. Of course Agathocle would not 
listen, but insisted upon riding a beast no less obstinate 
than himself, and bent upon playing him a nasty trick. 

Derivas, the agent, was already in the saddle, and two of 
the tourists were also on horseback, when all eyes were 
directed towards Clovis Dardentor. ,~ 

That eccentric individual, aided by Patrick, had just 
thrown the African zerbani over his shoulders ; but the 
place of the fez or the turban was usurped by the blue cap 
of the excursionists; his leggings typified the Arab foot- 
gear, and he looked well in this garb, which was highly 
approved of by Patrick. 

Monsieur Dardentor seated himself against the hump of 
one of the crouching camels, while Moktani, the guide, 
took his uneasy place on the back of the other. The two 
meharis then rose majestically from the ground, and the 
man from Perpignan saluted his travelling companions 
with a graceful gesture. 

“ That is just like him!” said Madame Désirandelle. 

“T hope no accident may happen to him,” murmured 


the girl. 

“What a man!” repeated Jean Taconnat to his 
cousin. “And who would not be honoured by being 
his'son wes. | 


‘* At the same time, how are we to get hold of him for 
our father?” replied Marcel Lornans, whose momentous 
question was answered by a laugh. 

Patrick bestrode his mule in a dignified manner, and 
Derivas, the agent, gave the signal to start. 

The caravan was formed in the following order: At the 
head, on their camels, the agent and Monsieur Dardentor, 
the two young men and the two tourists on horseback, 
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Agathocle on his mule, then the three chars-a- bancs, 
finally the cart wherein the natives had taken their places 
with the provisions and the luggage, except two, who 
formed a mounted rearguard. 

The journey from Saida to Daya was not more than 
sixty-two miles. Ata hamlet half-way, where they ought 
to arrive at about eight p.m., they would pass the night, 
and from thence they would set out again the next day 
in order to reach Daya in the evening. A league an 
hour on an average would enable them to perform the 
journey on merely recreative terms. 

On leaving Saida, the caravan immediately abandoned 
the scene of colonization for the territory of Beni-Meniarin. 
A main road, which extended so far as Daya, stretched out 
before the tourists in a westerly direction. They had only 
to follow it. 

The sky was decked with clouds driven swiftly by a 
breeze from the north-west. The heat was quite tolerable, 
thanks to the moist atmosphere. The sun only sent such 
rays as were necessary to produce the contrast of light and 
shade, and to give meaning to the scenery. The teams 
were trotting slowly, for the road rose steeply from the 
coast. After a few miles the caravan left the ruins on the 
right, and passing the extremity of the forest of Doui-Thabet, 
took its way towards the springs of Wady Hounet. It 
afterwards skirted the forest of the Djeffra-Cheraga, which 
covers a vast area, | 

The region that the caravan passed through belongs to 
the Tell (the name given to a belt which slopes towards 
the Mediterranean). It is the most favoured of all in the 
province of Oran, where the heat is excessive, and greater 
than in the whole of former Barbary. Yet the temperature 
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is supportable there on the Hauts-Plateaux of the pastures 
and the salt lakes; beyond, in the Sahara, where the air 
is charged with blinding dust, the vegetable and the 
animal kingdoms are victims to the fierceness of the African 
sun. 

The climate of the province of Oran is the hottest of 
Algeria, but it is also the healthiest, and its salubrity is 
due to the prevalence of the north-west wind. Besides, 
that portion of the Oranian Tell which the caravan was 
about to pass through was less mountainous than the Tell 
of the provinces of Algiers and Constantine. Its better 
watered plains were favourable for cultivation, especially 
that of cotton, its soil was of excellent quality, being 
impregnated with salt—there are three hundred thousand 
acres under such conditions. 

Under cover of those immense forests the caravan might 
travel without any dread of the heat, although it was 
already oppressive in the month of May. And what 
varied, rich, luxuriant vegetation lay before their eyes! 
What fine air was that air they breathed, laden with 
the perfume of odoriferous plants! All around were 
thickets of jujube trees, carob trees, arbutus, lentisks, and 
dwarf-palms, with undergrowths of thyme, myrtle, lavender, 
In giant groups stood the oaks that are so valuable among 
forest produce, then thujas, cedars, elms, ash trees, wild 
olive and pistachio trees, juniper and lemon trees, eucalypti, 
which flourish in Algeria, thousands of Aleppo pines and 
other resinous species. 

The excursionists accomplished their first stage in high 
spirits. The birds sang on their passage, and Monsieur 
Dardentor maintained that the Algerian Railway Com- 
pany had organized the concert. His mehari carried 
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him with all the care due to so important a personage, 
and although at times a more rapid trot knocked him 
against the two humps of the camel, he declared he 
never had ridden a more easy-going beast. 

“Tt is very superior to a horse,” said M. Clovis Dar- 
dentor, in a tone of conviction. 

Just then the riders approached the chars-a-bancs, and 
the fellow travellers exchanged some remarks. Marcel 
Lornans and Jean Taconnat chatted with Madame 
Elissane and her daughter, to the great annoyance of 
Monsieur and Madame Désirandelle, who kept a constant 
watch on Agathocle. ‘That gallant cavalier was not on 
good terms with his mule. 

“Take care you don’t fall!” cried his mother, as the 
mule swerved abruptly to one side. 

“Tf he falls he can pick himself up again!” replied 
Monsieur Dardentor. “Come, Agathocle, try to stick 
on.” 

“JT wish he had come in the carriage instead,” repeated 
Monsieur Désirandelle. 

“Why, where is he going to now?” exclaimed 
Dardentor,. “Backto Saida? Hi! Agathocle! you are 
going the wrong way, my boy!” 

In fact, in spite of all his rider’s efforts, the mule turned 
sharp round, and obstinately retraced the way it had come. 
The caravan had to stop for a few minutes, and Patrick 
was despatched by his master with orders to bring the 
beast back. 

‘Which of them is the beast?” asked Jean Taconnat in 
an undertone. “Is it the rider or his mount ?” 

“ Both,” whispered Marcel Lornans. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, be indulgent!” answered 
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Monsieur Dardentor, who could hardly restrain his 
merriment. But Louise heard what was said, and a 
slight smile hovered about her lips. 

Finally Madame Désirandelle was restored to calmness. 
Patrick: speedily overtook Agathocle and led back the 
recalcitrant animal, 

“Tt is not my fault,” said the booby, “I pulled 
DAs, > 

At half-past ten the caravan crossed the boundary 
which separates Béni-Meniarim from Djafraben-Djafeur. 
The fording of a narrow tributary of the Havouret, which 
feeds the wadys of the northern region, was easily accom- 
plished. | 

At twenty minutes before noon the signal to stop was 
given by Moktani, at a spot on the edge of the forest, under 
the shade of evergreen oaks which the hottest sun-rays 
could not penetrate. 

The riders dismounted from their horses and mules ; the 
two meharis, bending their knees, extended their long 
heads on the grass, and Clovis Dardentor, with the guide, 
landed—a fairly accurate expression; for the camel, 
according to the Arabs, is “the ship of the desert.” 

All the animals were taken by the natives toa grazing 
place at a little distance, where they fed plentifully on 
esparto grass, diss and chichh, close toa group of turpentine 
trees, magnificent samples of the essence-bearing species of 
the Tell. 

The cart was unloaded of the provisions taken in at 
Saida, cold meats, fresh bread, preserves of various kinds, 
appetizing fruits in baskets of plaited leaves, bananas, 
cuavas, figs, Japanese medlars, pears, dates. And’ what 
an appetite they all had, sharpened by the splendid air! 
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“This time,” observed, Jean Taconnat, “there is no 
Captain Bugarach to put his ship in the trough of the 
waves at the luncheon hour! ” 

“What, would the Captain of the Avgeé/és have dared he 
demanded Monsieur Désirandelle. 

“Oh yes, my excellent good friend, he did* dare!” 
cried Monsieur Dardentor. “ It was in the interest of the 
company’s shareholders! Dividends before all, you know! 
But here the floor does not move, and we have no need of 
a swinging table!” 

The table-cloth had been laid on the grass. Nothing 
was wanting, dishes, plates, glasses, forks, spoons, knives— 
the whole most enticingly clean. 

Needless to say that the tourists partook of this welcome 
repast in common, and were thus enabled to become better 
acquainted. Each sat where he or she pleased. Marcel 
Lornans chose a place not too near Mademoiselle Elissane, 
for prudence sake, yet not too far away, by the side of his 
‘“preserver,’ who was enchanted with him ever since he 
had snatched him from “ the whirling flames of a railway 
carriage on fire”—a superb phrase which Monsieur Dar- 
dentor readily repeated and which greeted Patrick in 
passing. 

This time the rural table had neither an upper nor a lower 
“bad end.” The dishes did not come one way to go out 
another. Monsieur Eustache Oriental had therefore no 
reason for choosing one particular seat, after the free- 
and-easy fashion he had adopted on board the steamer. 
Nevertheless he held himself rather aloof, and thanks 
to the keenness of sight with which he was gifted, the 
“tit-bits” did not escape him. Jean Taconnat indeed 
succeeded in “cribbing” some from him with the dex- 
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terity of a juggler, whereat the astronomer looked very 
glum. 

This first meal in the open air was very gay. The con- 
versation soon became general and animated. The 
tourists talked of the journey, of the “ unknown” that they 
were about to behold, and of the hazards of a tour in that 
interesting country. Apropos of this Madame Elissane 
asked whether there was anything to fear from wild animals. 

“ From wild animals ?” replied Clovis Dardentor. “ With 
so many as we are? Why, the luggage cart carries three 
or four good rifles and a supply of ammunition. And 
there are my young friends Jean Taconnat and Marcel 
Lornans, who are accustomed to firearms, since they have 
served . . . and amongst our companions no doubt some 
have carried off shooting prizes. As for me, without 
boasting, it would be no trouble to me to put a bullet, 
conical or not, into the crown of my hat at four hundred 
yards !” 

“Hum,” said Patrick, dubiously. 

At this point Derivas, the agent, intervened. “ Ladies,” 
said he, “you may, make your minds easy on that point. 
There is nothing to fear; for we travel only by day. 
It is at night that lions, panthers, cheetahs and hyenas 
leave their dens. Now,at nightfall, our caravan will always 
be under the shelter of some village, either European or 
Arab.” 

The agent spoke truly; no attack from wild beasts was 
to be feared during the day. As for the other inhabitants 
of the forests, jackals, foxes, moufflons, gazelles, ostriches, 
monkeys with or without tails, there was no need to think 
about them, nor even about scorpions and vipers, which 
are rarely found in the Tell. 
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At half-past one, having drunk freely of good wine, coffee, 
and liqueurs, the caravan started again in the same order. 
The road then lay deeper in the forest of Tendfeld, and 
the large esparto fields were lost to sight. On the right 
the Iron Mountains, from which excellent ore is taken, 
came into view. | 

The paths that cross the forest zone of the province 
were frequented by the workmen employed in the mines 
Or in the esparto works. Most of these men present that 
Moorish type in which the blood of the ancient Libyans, 
Berbers, Arabs, Turks and other Orientals is blended. 
They passed in gangs; from them there was no reason to 
apprehend the attacks of which Jean Taconnat dreamed. 

Towards seven o'clock in the evening the tourists reached 
the place at which the main road crosses the waggon 
track that breaks off from Sidi-bel-Abbés to Daya, and 
stretches on southwards to the territories of the Franco- 
Algerian Company. 

There lay the hamlet ritere the caravan was to halt for 
the night. Three comfortable houses had been prepared 
to receive the tourists. After they had dined, beds were 
arranged for all the party, and that first stage of a dozen 
leagues procured the travellers ten hours’ good sleep. 

The next morning the caravan started again at so good 
a pace that the second day’s stage extended to Daya. 

But before the start Monsieur Dardentor took Monsieur 
and Madame Désirandelle aside, and held the following 
conversation with them, beginning with the abrupt 
question: “Now, my good friends, what about your 
son and Mademoiselle Louise? It seems to me that 
there’s not much doing there! What is he about?) Why 
does he not press his suit ?”’ 
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“What would you have, Dardentor?” replied Monsieur 
Désirandelle. “ He is so shy, so reserved, that .. .” 

“ So reserved !” cried Monsieur Dardentor impatiently, 
“nonsense. Why, he ought always to be by the side of 
your carriage, and devote himself during the halts to his 
fianee, talk to her nicely, compliment her on her good- 
humour and her good looks, and talk of the trifles that 
please and amuse girls. Instead of this, the booby never 
opens his lips.” 

“Monsieur Dardentor,” said Madame Désirandelle, 
“ shall I tell you something that I have on my mind ?” 

“Go on, dear madame.” 

“Well, you did wrong in bringing those two Parisians 
with you !” 

“Jean and Marcel? In the first place, I did not bring 
them, they brought themselves! No one could prevent 
them from coming.” 

‘More is the pity, for it is very vexatious !” 

“ And why ?” 

“Because one of them pays more attention to Louise 
than is proper.” 

“Which of them ?”’ 

“That Monsieur Lornans ... that handsome fop... 
whom I cannot bear!” 

“Nor I!” added Monsieur Désirandelle. 

“What!” cried Monsieur Dardentor, “ my friend Marcel, 
whom I tore from the whirling flames! .. .” 

But he kept the end of the phrase zm petto. 

“Come, my friends,” he resumed, “that will not hold 
water! Marcel Lornans no more concerns himself about 
our dear Louise than a hippopotamus about a bunch 
of violets! When this excursion is over, Jean Tacon-— 
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nat and he will return to Oran, where they are to enlist in 
the sth Chasseurs. You have dreamt all this stuff! 
Why, if Marcel had not come I would not have had the 
opportunity of .. .” 

And he ended his phrase by the three words, “ carriage 
on fire!” | 

The honest man was perfectly sincere, yet how could he 
fail to see that if things were not going well with Agathocle 
they were going well with Marcel ? 

At nine o’clock the caravan entered the most extensive 
forest of the region, that of Zigla, which is crossed 
diagonally by the main road as it descended towards Daya. 

At mid-day the third stage was completed, and, as on the 
previous day, the caravan halted for the noontide meal 
under the cool shade of the trees on the edge of Wady 
Sefioum. 

Monsieur Dardentor did not even think of observing 
whether Marcel Lornans did or did not pay any special 
attention to Mademoiselle Elissane. 

During this repast Jean Taconnat remarked that Mon- 
sieur Eustache Oriental extracted sundry dainties from his 
bag, which he did not offer to share with anybody, but 
seemed to relish extremely. As usual, he had secured the 
best bits at the sylvan table. 

« And he does not need his spy-glass to recognize them,” 
said Jean Taconnat to Monsieur Dardentor. 

In the afternoon, at about three o’clock, carriages, 
horses, camels and mules halted before the Berber ruins of 
Tavarina, which appeared to interest two of the tourists, 
who had more taste for archeology than the others, 

On its route to the south-west the caravan entered the 
territory of Djafra-Thouma and Mehamid, watered by 
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Wady Taourina. It was not even necessary to unharness 
the animals for the crossing at a fordable place. 

At length the village of Daya, at the extremity of the 
little forest of that name, emerged from the twilight, at 
eight o’clock in the evening, and the rather tired party 
_ found accommodation at a fairly good inn. As they were 
getting into their respective beds, one of the Parisians 
said to the other: 

“But, Marcel, supposing we were attacked by beasts, 
and that we had the good fortune to save Monsieur Darden- 
tor from the claws of a lion or a panther, would that not 
count ? ” 

“Yes,” responded Marcel Lornans, who was already 
half asleep. ‘“Iwarn you, however, that in any such case 
it would not be he whom I should try to save.” 

“Whom, then?” said Jean Taconnat, staring in 
surprise at his cousin. But he received no reply. 

Presently he heard a hoarse sound of roaring in the 
vicinity of the village, and thus apostrophized the disturbers 
of his repose : 

“Hold your tongues, you stupid brutes that spend your 
days asleep! It is writtenthat I shall not succeed in 
becoming that excellent man’s son; no, nor even his 
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grandson ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


JEAN TACONNAT IS EQUALLY GRATEFUL AND 
DISAPPOINTED. 


DAVA, the ancient Sidi-bel-Kheradji of the Arabs—now a 
town surrounded by a battlemented wall, defended by four 
bastions—commands the entrance of the Oranian high- 
lands, 

According to the arrangement for the journey, the 
caravan was to halt at Daya for twenty-four hours. The 
brief sojourn there promised to be pleasant. The lofty 
little town is situated on wooded hills in the midst of a vast 
forest of pines and oaks, and enjoys exceptional salubrity. 
It is therefore justly esteemed by Europeans. 

The population, which numbers between sixteen and 
eighteen hundred, is almost entirely native, the French 
contingent consisting only of the officers and soldiers in 
military occupation of the post. 

There is nothing to relate concerning the halt of the ex- 
cursionists at Daya. The ladies did not go outside the 
boundaries of the town. The men ventured a little 
farther, on the slope of the hills, and into the interior of the 
beautiful forests. Some even went down towards the 
plain so far as the marshy woods of Daya, in which the 
pistachio and wild jujube trees grow. 
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Monsieur Dardentor, always full of interest and admira- 
tion, kept his young companions with him all day. 
Perhaps Marcel Lornans would have preferred to stay with 
Madame and Mademoiselle Elissane, even though he 
should have had to submit to the insupportable presence 
of the Désirandelles. But the saviour could not separate 
himself from the saved. As for Jean Taconnat, he was to 
be relied upon to keep his appointed place by the side of 
M. Dardentor under all circumstances. 

One member of the party took no part in the excursion ; 
this was Agathocle, thanks to the intervention of Clovis 
Dardentor with Monsieur and Madame Désirandelle. Their 
son had to stay with Louise Elissane, since the ladies did 
not accompany the excursionists. A frank explanation 
between the young people would clear up the situation. 
And now was the time to bring it about. Agathocle 
had therefore received orders to remain. Did such an ex- 
planation take place? Nooneknew. Nevertheless, in the 
evening, when Monsieur Dardentor, taking Louise apart, 
asked her whether she was sufficiently rested to start again 
the next day, she replied: 

“ At the earliest hour you please, Monsieur Dardentor,” 
and her face wore an expression of deep annoyance. 

“Agathocle kept you company the whole day, my dear 
young lady! ... You have been able to talk to him with 
greater ease! You owe that to me.” 

“Ah! ..,. to you, Monsieur Dardentor. .. \7 

“Yes, that excellent idea was mine, and I have no doubt 
that you are pleased. Now...” 

“Oh! Monsieur Dardentor!” 

That “oh!” said a great deal—so much that a conver- 
sation of two hours’ duration could not have said more. 
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Nevertheless Clovis Dardentor did not stop there, but 
pressed Louise with questions until she at length acknow- 
ledged that she could not endure Agathocle. 

“Ha! ha!” said he to himself, as he left her, “there is 
something more in this than appears on the surface. We 
shall hear more about it. A girl’s heart is unfathomable. 
I am very glad I never tried to sound any such depths.” 

Nevertheless it did not occur to Clovis Dardentor that 
Marcel Lornans had done any wrong to the aspirant 
Agathocle. : 

The unutterable stupidity of the youth was quite 
sufficient to explain Louise Elissane’s sentiments. 

The caravan left Daya the next day at seven o’clock. 
The travellers and the animals were all fresh and active ; 
the weather was favourable; the sky, overcast at dawn, 
speedily cleared, and there was no rain to fear. The 
average rainfall on the surface of the province of Oran in 
twenty years is half that of the other Algerian provinces. 
Fortunately, however, if water does not come from the sky, 
it comes from the soil, through the agency of the innumer- 
able wadys. ; 

The distance between Daya and Sebdon is about forty 
miles by the carriage road from Ras-el-Ma to Sebdon by 
E]-Gor. 

From Daya the road descends towards Sebdon. By 
starting early in the morning, and travelling at a quicker 
pace than usual, the caravan counted on reaching E]-Gor 
in the evening. A long stage, of course, with only one 
halt by the midday meal, and one of which the meharis, 
the horses and the mules might fairly have complained 
had they been capable of protest. 

In two hours the caravan reached Ras-el-Ma, a station 
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on the railway in course of construction from Sidi-bel- 
Abbés to the region known as Hauts-Plateaux. 

This was the southernmost point of the circular tour, 
and there now remained only to follow the long curve that 
connects Ras-el-Ma with El-Gor, not to be confounded 
with the railway station of the same name. 

The caravan made only a brief halt at El-Gor, where 
workmen were then making the railroad from the Magenta 
station along the left bank of the Wady Hacaibo. 

The caravan passed through the forest of Hacaibo, and 
at half-past eleven stopped on its farther edge. 

“Gentlemen,” said Derivas, the agent, after he had con- 
ferred with Moktani, the guide, “I propose that we should 
halt here for luncheon.” 

“A welcome proposal, for we are all very hungry,” 
replied Jean Taconnat. 

“Here is a stream that will supply us with fresh water,” 
observed Marcel Lornans, “and if the place will suit the 
ladies’. cn 

“Moktani’s proposal,” said Derivas, “is all the more 
acceptable, as until we reach the forest of Ourgla, eight or 
nine miles off, we shall have no shade.” 

“We accept,” replied Monsieur Dardentor with the 
approval of his companions. “ But the ladies must not 
be afraid of doing a bit of the journey in the sun. They 
will be sheltered in their chars-d-bancs. . . . As for us, we 
need only to look the day-star in the face to make him 
cast down his eyes. . . .” 

“Stronger than eagles’ !” added Jean Taconnat. 

A greater intimacy already existed among the various 
members of the caravan, with the exception of Monsieur 
Eustache Oriental, who always kept to himself. They 
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were all well satisfied with the manner in which the tour 
was being conducted, and had nothing but praise for the 
company and their officials. 

Marcel Lornans distinguished himself by his politeness, 
good-humour and attention to everybody. Monsieur 
Dardentor felt as proud of him as a father might have 
been of a son, and at length exclaimed : 

“Hey! ladies, did I not do well to save this dear fellow, 
fortear him: 2's.” 

“Out of the whirling flames ofa railway carriage on 
fire!” quoted Jean Taconnat. 

“Quite right! Quite right!” cried Monsieur Dardentor. 
“ That proud and high-sounding phrase is mine!” 

“ Come, gentlemen,” continued the man from Perpignan, 
as he raised his glass, “to the health of the ladies. . 
and ours too.” 

It is needless to mention that to Monsieur and Madame 
Désirandelle Marcel Lornans became more and more 
insufferable ; and that they were fully determined to turn 
Clovis Dardentor against him ; a difficult task, considering 
the nature of the man frem Perpignan; but they judged 
him from their own point of view. 

At half-past twelve everything was ready for the 
resumption of the journey, but at the last moment 
Monsieur Eustache Oriental was missing. 

“ Where is Monsieur Oriental ?” inquired Derivas. 

No one knew, although he had partaken of the mid-day 
meal with his accustomed punctuality of appetite. Since 
then he had vanished. 

“Monsieur Oriental?” . . . shouted Clovis Dardentor 
in his stentorian tones. ‘“ Where have you got to with that 
telescope of yours? Hi! Monsieur Oriental. . . .” 
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There was no reply. 

“The gentleman cannot be far off,’ said Madame 
Elissane, “ we cannot go on without him.” 

This was quite evident, and they all set out to look for 
the errant astronomer, who was presently discovered ata 
turn in the edge of the forest, with his field-glass fixed on 
a spot to the north-west. 

“Don’t let us disturb him!” said Monsieur Dardentor. 
“ Perhaps he is busy interrogating the horizon. Do you 
know that that learned person may be of great use to us! 
If our guide should go astray, for instance, and we should 
want to be led in the direction—” 

“ Of the larder!” interpolated Jean Taconnat. 

“Ha, ha, he would always be on the spot for that.” 

For a considerable distance the route now lay through 
vast shadeless fields of esparto grass, quivering under the 
heat of the sun. The curtains of the chars-a-bancs had to 
be closed. If ever Marcel Lornans cursed the sunshine, 
it was certainly on that day when the pretty face of 
Louise Elissane disappeared from his vision. 

At three o’clock the caravan reached the forest and once 
more found shelter beneath a canopy of evergreen oaks, 
in delightful air saturated with cool refreshing odours. 

The vast forest of Ourglais one of the most important in 
the province: the road lies through it for seven or eight 
miles. The curtains of the carriages were put up, the 
riders drew near, and the united company could talk at 
their ease. Monsieur Dardentor once more invited those 
congratulations which none except the sulky Désirandelle 
trio failed to offer. 

“Hey, my friends, who was it that advised you to make 
this delightful tour? Are you pleased, Madame Elissane, 
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and you, my dear Mademoiselle Louise? Nevertheless 
you hesitated to leave your residence in the Rue du Vieux- 
Chateau? . . . Look, does this magnificent forest resemble 
the streets of Oran? . . . Could the Boulevard Oudinot 
or the Promenade de Letang vie with this?” 

No! they could not; more especially as a troop of 
little monkeys just then formed an escort to the caravan, 
frisking among the trees, jumping from branch to branch, 
screaming and grimacing in emulation of each other. Now 
Monsieur Dardentor, who wanted to show his skill—and 
he was very adroit, bragging apart—was seized with a desire 
to shoot one of these harmless animals with a rifle. But as 
others would undoubtedly have wanted to imitate him, this 
would have meant the massacre of the whole troop. The 
ladies interceded, and how was he to resist Mademoiselle 
Louise Elissane when she begged for mercy for these 
pretty specimens of the Algerian fauna ? 

“Besides,” whispered Jean Taconnat in the ear of 
Monsieur Dardentor, “in aiming at a monkey you would 
be so likely to hit Agathocle.” 

“Oh! Monsieur Jean,” replied Dardentor, “really you 
are hard on the boy. Itis not right!” 

He glanced, as he spoke, at young Désirandelle, whose 
mule had just thrown him, though without doing him much 
harm, and added: “ Besides a monkey would not have fallen.” 

“You are right,” replied Jean, “and I apologize to the 
four-handed folk for my comparison !” 

It was important that the caravan should make haste if 
the tourists were to reach El Gor before night. They had 
to urge their animals unduly, but the next day’s stage 
would be very short. 

The ladies especially were in haste to arrive at El-Gor, 
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that is to say, at a place of safety. They did not like the 
‘dea of the forest at night. To meet bands of monkeys, 
and troops of antelopes or gazelles, was charming. But 
now and then distant howls and growls were heard, and 
at nightfall beasts of prey come forth from their lairs. 

“ Ladies,’’ said Clovis at, gee with the intention of re- 
assuring them, “do not be afraid, for there is nothing to 
be afraid of! Supposing we were overtaken by night in 
the middle of this wood, what would it signify? ... We 
would encamp under shelter of the vehicles and sleep 
soundly in the open air! . . . Iam sure that you would 
not be afraid, Mademoiselle Louise? . . Ag 

“With you, no, Monsieur Dardentor.” 

“ See that now! ‘With you, Monsieur Dardentor!’ You 
hear, ladies! That dear child has every confidence in me, 
and she is right.” 

“Whatever confidence we may have in your valour,” 
replied Madame Désirandelle, “ we would rather not to be 
forced to put it to the test!” 

Agathocle’s mother pronounced these words in a sharp 
tone which had the tacit approval of her husband. 

“Oh,” said Marcel Lornans, “ should such be the case, 
Monsieur Dardentor might count on us all, ladies, and we 
would sacrifice our lives before—’ 

“A great advantage truly,” retorted Monsieur Désiran- 
delle, ‘‘ if we were to lose ours after !” 

“There is logic for -you!” cried Clovis Dardentor. 
“T cannot imagine what danger—” 

“Why not an attack by brigands? ” suggested Madame 
Désirandelle. 

“J do not think you have anything of that kind to fear,” 
protested Derivas, the agent. 
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“ Well, if not brigands,” resumed the lady, “of the wild 
beasts that come out at night.” 

“No fear of them,” cried Monsieur Dardentor. “We 
should protect ourselves by sentinels placed at each corner 
of the camp, and fires kept up until sunrise. We 
would give the Castibelza rifle to Agathocle and he would 
be placed—” 

“T beg you to tate Agathocle where he is,” retorted 
Madame Désirandelle sourly. 

“Be it so, let him stay there! But Monsieur Marcel 
and Monsieur Jean would keep a bright look out—” 

“Although we have no. doubt of that,’ observed 
Madame Elissane gravely, “it is preferable to spend the 
night at El-Gor.” 

“Then, forward, horses, mules and meharis!” cried 
Clovis Dardentor with imperturbable good-humour. 

In fact, the caravan advanced with such speed that 
towards half-past six it reached the outer edge of the 
forest of Ourgla, and might reckon upon arriving at El-Gor 
before night. 

At that spot the river had to be crossed at a ford which 
was less easy than the preceding ones. 

Moktani chose a place at which the chars-a-bancs and 
the cart could cross the bed of the wady, a distance of 
about one hundred yards, in safety. 

The guide took the lead, followed by Derivas and 
Monsieur Dardentor, magisterially seated upon his mehari. 

Marcel Lornans rode on the left side of the char-a-banc 
in which the ladies were seated, Jean Taconnat on the 
right, followed by the other two vehicles. Patrick came 
after them, and the natives in the cart formed the rear of 
the caravan. 
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At the express desire of his mother, Agathocle had been 
obliged to abandon his mule and hoist -himself into the 
cart. Madame Désirandelle did not want her son to be 
obliged to take an involuntary bath in the Sar in case the 
animal should play tricks in the water. 

Things went well until the caravan was in the middle of 
the wady. It was advancing slowly, led by Moktani. As 
the bed gradually deepened, the draught animals sank in 
proportion. Still the water did not rise higher than their 
bellies, even when they had reached the middle of the 
stream. The horsemen indeed had to hold up their legs, 
but Monsieur Dardentor and the guide, perched on the 
meharis, were not obliged to take that precaution. 

Half the crossing had been accomplished when a scream 
was uttered by Louise Elissane on seeing Jean Taconnat 
disappear, his horse’s four feet having given way. In fact 
there existed on the right of the ford a depression five or 
six yards deep, which the guide would have avoided if he 
had gone a little higher up. At Mademoiselle Elissane’s 
scream the caravan stopped. 

Jean Taconnat, good swimmer that he was, would have 
incurred no danger had he been able to release his feet 
from the stirrups. In the sudden surprise of his fall 
he failed to do this, and being thrown against his horse’s 
side, he sank with the struggling animal. 

Marcel Lornans had turned his horse sharply to the 
right, and had scarcely seen his cousin at the moment . 
when the latter vanished. “Jean .. .” he cried, “Jean!” 

And although he could not swim, he was about to jump 
into the water to rescue his cousin, and probably to perish 
without saving him, when he saw that another had 
preceded him. 
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That other was Clovis Dardentor. 

The man from Perpignan, after having rid himself of 
the zerbani which enveloped him, had taken a header 
into the bed of the Sar, and was swimming towards the 
spot where the water still bubbled. 

Motionless, scarcely breathing, terrified, everyone was 
looking on. Had the courageous young fellow presumed 
too much upon his strength? . . . Would it not be a case 
of two victims instead of one? ... 

Clovis Dardentor dived, and in a minute reappeared, 
dragging Jean Taconnat with him. He had been half 
choked by the water he had swallowed, but had succeeded 
in freeing himself from the stirrups. Monsieur Dar- 
dentor held him by the collar, his head above water, 
while with his free hand he pulled him back to the ford. 

A little later the caravan clambered up the opposite 
bank. Here the tourists left the carriages and horses and 
gathered around the young man, who speedily regained 
consciousness, while Clovis Dardentor shook himself like 
a Newfoundland dog after a rescue. 

Jean Taconnat then understood all that had passed and 
to whom he owcd his life, and, stretching out his hand to 
his rescuer, said, instead of the thanks he ought to have 
uttered : 

“No luck!” 

Marcel only understood the meaning of those words. 

Then Clovis Dardentor and Jean Taconnat, to whom 
Patrick brought clothes from their valises, changed their 
dress in a thicket on the bank of the river. 

The caravan set out again after a short halt, and at half- 
past eight at night the long stage ended at the hamlet of 
El1-Gor, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IN WHICH TLEMCEN DOES NOT RECEIVE DUE 
ATTENTION. 


SEBDON, of whose sixteen hundred inhabitants only a few 
dozen are French, is situated in the midst of a beautiful 
landscape, and possesses a climate of exceptional salubrity ; 
it is also remarkably fertile. Sebdon is supposed to be 
the Tafraona of the former dwellers in the land. And yet 
Jean Taconnat did not take the slightest interest in that 
place. In fact the poor young man was profoundly 
depressed. During the portion of the day which the 
caravan passed in Sebdon, he persistently remained in his 
room. Marcel Lornans had to leave him to himself, for he 
did not wish either tosee or receive anyone. The gratitude 
which he owed to his brave preserver he was incapable of 
feeling, still less of expressing. If he had fallen on the 
neck of his preserver, he might have longed to strangle 
him. 

The result was that Monsieur Dardentor, Marcel ° 
Lornans, and some other of the tourists, conscientiously 
carrying out the programme of the journey, explored 
Sebdon without Jean Taconnat. The ladies, who had not 
quite recovered from their fright and their fatigue, devoted 
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that day to resting. Marcel Lornans was sorry for this, 
for he met Louise Elissane only at meals. 

Besides, there was nothing interesting at Sebdon, and 
one hour would have sufficed for seeing the whole place. 
However, Monsieur Dardentor found the things he cared 
to see in the lime-kilns, tile-works and mills which abound 
in the towns of Oran. His companions and he made the 
tour of the bastioned wall that surrounds the town, which 
was for some years an advanced post of the French 
colony. On that day too, Thursday, there was an Arab 
market, and Dardentor took a lively interest in any 
commercial event. 

The caravan started the next day, 19th May, and early, 
in order to accomplish the distance between Sebdon and 
Tlemcen. On leaving Sebdon it passed the Wady 
Merdja, a tributary of the Tafna, passed through great 
fields of esparto grass, came upon some limpid pools, 
crossed some lesser forests, made a halt for luncheon in 
a Caravanserai at a considerable altitude, and passing by 
the village of Terny and the Black Mountains, beyond 
the Wady Sakaf, reached Tlemcen. 

It was very late. The stage had been rather hard work. 
‘A good hotel received all the members of the caravan, who 
were to sojourn there for thirty-six hours. 

During the route Jean Taconnat had held aloof, scarcely 
replying to Monsicur Dardentor’s quasi-paternal attentions, 
His disappointment was mingled with shame: that he, 
who purposed to be the benefactor, should be the obliged ! 
So in the morning, after having sulked since the night 
before, he jumped out of bed and awakened Marcel 
Lornans by calling out to him: 

“ Well! what do you say about it?” 
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The sleeper could not say anything about it for the 
’ reason that his mouth and his eyes were both closed. His- 
cousin walked backwards and forwards gesticulating, 
crossed his arms, and talked vehemently. No! he would 
no longer take things pleasantly, as he had promised ! 
He meant, on the contrary, to take them tragically. 

Finally, however, Marcel was roused into sitting up and 
replying: 

“TI do wish, Jean, that you would keep quiet! When 
one’s ill-luck is so very evident, it is best just to submit.” 

“But it really is too bad! Just think! Of the three 
conditions required by the Code, two have presented 
themselves, flood and flames! And if Dardentor had 
been enveloped by the flames of the train, if he had 
disappeared under the waters of the Sar, perhaps either 
you or I might have saved him! ... And it is you, 
Marcel, that the fire, it is I, Jean, that the waters have 
chosen for victims! And it is this everlasting rescuer who 
has saved us, first one, and then the other.” 

“Do you wish for my opinion, Jean? ” 

“Out with it, Marcel.” 

‘* Well, I consider it funny.” 

“Really ! -You consider it funny? ... 

“Yes,and I think that if the third incident should occur, 
for instance a fight during the remainder of this tour, I am 
very much mistaken if it will not be Monsieur Dardentor 
who saves us both at the same time.” 

Jean Taconnat stamped his foot, pushed back the 
chairs, strummed on the window panes, and, strange to 
say, the anger of this singular person was really serious. 

‘Look here, Jean!” continued Marcel Lornans, “ you 
must renounce the idea of getting yourself adopted by 
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Monsieur Dardentor, just as I have renounced it on my 
part.” 

oeever te” 

“More especially as, like the immortal Perrichon, now 
that he has saved you, he will adore you as he adores 
me !” 

“T do not want his adoration, Marcel, but his adoption, 
and may Mahomet strangle me if I do not find some 
means of becoming his son!” 

“And how will you set to work, seeing that luck 
invariably declares itself in his favour ?” 

“T will set traps for him. I will push him into the 
first river we come to. I will, if necessary, set fire to his 
room, to his house. I will hire a band of Bedouins or 
Touaregs to attack us on the way.” 

“ And do you know what will come of your traps, Jean? 
It is you who will fall into one of them, and be dragged 
out by Monsieur Dardentor, the protégé of the good 
fairies, the favourite of Providence, the prototype of 
fortunate men, with whom everything has succeeded in 
life, and for whom Dame Fortune's wheel has always 
turned the right way.” 

“Granted, but I shall seize the first opportunity of 
reversing her handle!” 

“In the meantime, Jean, here we are at Tlemcen... . 

PAV CAL? 3410" 

“ Well, in three or four days we shall be at Oran, and 
the wisest thing for us to do will be to forget all these 
whims and fancies, and to proceed at once to our enlist- 


ment.” 
As he spoke that sentence Marcel Lornans’ voice 
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“Tell me, then,” resumed Jean Taconnat, “I thought 
Mademoiselle Louise Elissane—” _ 

“Yes, Jean, yes! But why think about that? It is a 
dream which can never come true. At least, however, I 
will carry away an indelible remembrance of the girl.” 

“You are so resigned as all that, Marcel ?” 

“JT am.” 

“ Just about as much as I am to not becoming Monsieur 
Dardentor’s adopted son some day or another!” cried 
Jean Taconnat. “And if I may say what I think, it is 
that of us two, you have the greater chance of 
succeeding,” 

“You are mad!” 

“No, for luck is not dead against you, that I know of, 
and at heart I believe it would be easier for Mademoiselle 
Elissane to become Madame Lornans than for Jean 
Taconnat to become Jean Dardentor, although it is only a 
question of a simple change of name!” 

While the two young men were engaged in a conversa- 
tion that lasted until luncheon, Monsieur Dardentor, aided 
by Patrick, was occupied with his toilet. The visit to 
Tlemcen and its environs was to take place in the 
afternoon. 

“Well, Patrick,’ asked the master of the servant, 
“what do you think of those two young men ?” 

“Monsieur Jean and Monsieur Marcel ?” 

eaves.” 

“T think that one would have perished in the flames and 
the other in the river if Monsieur had not devoted himself, 
at the risk of his life, to save them from a terrible 
death !” , 

“And that would have been a pity, Patrick, for they 


Ravine and Cataract. 
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both deserve a long and happy existence! With their 
pleasant disposition, their fun, their intelligence, their wit, 
they will make their way in the world. Don’t you think 
so, Patrick ?” : | 

“My opinion is exactly that of Monsieur. But will 
Monsieur permit me an observation which is inspired by 
my personal reflections ?” 

“I promise you I will, if you do not embroider your 
phrases too much! ” 

“Is it the case?—perhaps Monsieur will contest the 
accuracy of my observation—yet—” 

“Go on, without palavering, and don’t beat about the 
bush for an hour! ” 

“Would Monsieur consent to let me learn his opinion 
of Monsieur and Madame Désirandelle’s son ?” 

“Agathocle? He is a good fellow, a little . . . not 
quite.” Clovis hesitated painfully. “H’m! He is one 
of those young men who only reveal themselves after 
marriage! Give me my moustache comb.” 

“ Here is the comb, Monsieur.” 

“But, after all, they make the best husbands. His 
_ parents have chosen an excellent wife for him, and I am 
certain that the couple will be happy in every respect! 
But your observation does not seem to be forthcoming, 
Patrick.” 

“It will come forth when Monsieur has had the good- 
ness to answer the second question which his condescension 
authorizes me to put to him,” 

“ Put it, Patrick, put it!” 

“What does Monsieur think of Mademoiselle Elis- 
sane ?” 

“Oh, charming, delightful, good, good-looking, bright, 

¢ eae 
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and intelligent, both merry and serious—words fail me— 
so does my hair-brush! Where is my hair-brush ?” 

“ Here is Monsieur’s hair-brush.” 

“Tf I were married I would like to have a wife like that 
dear Louise! Agathocle may consider himself really 
lucky to win such a prize!” 

“So Monsieur looks upon this marriage as a settled 
thing.” 

“Just as sure as though the Mayor’s scarf had bound 
them together! Besides, we only came to Oran for that! 
I certainly did hope the two would have become greater . 
friends during the trip; but the matter will settle itself, 
Patrick! Young girls always hesitate a little, that is 
natural to them! Remember what I say to you—before 
three weeks are gone, we shall dance at the wedding, and 
if I do not do a frolicsome ‘ Cavalier seul’ for them—” 

Patrick did not smile; he regarded the image of a 
frolicsome “ Cavalier seul,” on so solemn an occasion, with 
displeasure. 

“Come, now, here, I am ready,” said Monsieur Dar- 
dentor, “my toilet is finished, and still I know nothing 
of your observation inspired by personal reflections.” 

“Personal, andI am surprised that the same observa- 
tion has not been suggested to Monsieur.” 

“Do goon,” cried Dardentor, in a tone of exasperation. 
“What is your observation ? ” 

“It is so apposite that Monsicur will make it himself, 
after a third question.” 

ee third!” 

“If Monsieur does not desire—’ 

“Ah, get it out,do! One would say you were trying 
to enrage me!” 
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“ Monsieur knows very well that I am incapable of any 
such attempt !” 

“Are you going to put your third question? Yes or 
no?” : 

“ Has Monsieur not noticed Monsieur Lornans’ behaviour 
since we left Oran ?” 

“What? Marcel?” replied Clovis Dardentor. ‘“ Indeed, 
he has appeared extremely grateful for the little service 
that I was so fortunate as to render him, and also another 
of our companions, who is less demonstrative.” 

“Monsieur Lornans is in question,and not Monsieur 
Taconnat,” said Patrick. ‘“ Has Monsieur not remarked 
that Mademoiselle Elissane appears to please him exceed- 
ingly, that he devotes himself to her more than is proper 
towards a young girl already betrothed, and that 
Monsieur and Madame Désirandelle have taken real and 
legitimate offence at his conduct ?” " 

“You have remarked that, Patrick ?” 

“With Monsieur’s leave.” 

“Yes; they have already spoken to me of that—good 
Madame Deésirandelle—I believe—bah! it is all pure 
imagination.” 

“JT venture to assert to Monsieur that Madame 
Désirandelle is not the only one who has perceived—” 

“You none of you know what you are saying,” cried 
Clovis Dardentor. “And besides, if it were so, what 
would it come to? No! I have promised to make this 
marriage between Agathocle and Louise, and it shall take 
place!” 

“Much as I regret to dissent from Monsieur, I must 
persist in my view.” 

“Persist, then, and much good may it do you! But 
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there is not common sense in it! Marcel, a young fellow 
whom I have snatched from the whirling flames, woo 
Louise! You might as well say that glutton Oriental was 
seeking her hand!” 

“TI was not speaking of Monsieur Eustache Oriental,” 
replied Patrick, ‘‘and Monsieur Eustache has nothing to 
do with this affair, which is only Monsieur Marcel 
Lornans’.” 

“Where is my chimney-pot ?”’ 

“‘ Monsieur’s chimney-pot ?” 

“Yes, my hat!” 

“Tere is Monsieurs hat, and not his—, 
Patrick, in high indignation. 

“And mind this, Patrick, you do not know what you 
are saying; you do not know anything at all about it.” 

Then Monsieur Dardentor, taking his hat, left Patrick 
to reflect on the blindness of those who refuse to see. 

Nevertheless, the man from Perpignan did feel rather 
disturbed. Agathocle was making no progress. Monsieur 
and Madame Désirandelle were giving him the cold 
shoulder, as if he were responsible for the ideas of Marcel 
Lornans, admitting that they were such. Certain little 
things recurred to his memory ; in short, he resolved to 
keep his eyes open. 

That morning, during luncheon, Clovis Dardentor 
observed nothing suspicious. Neglecting Marcel Lornans 
a little, he bestowed all his attentions on Jean Taconnat, 
“his latest case of salvage,” who responded feebly. 

Louise Elissane was very affectionate to him, and maybe 
he at length suspected that she and the ninny to whom 
they wanted to marry her, agreed about as well as sugar 
and salt. 
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“Monsieur Dardentor? . . .” said Madame Désirandelle 
when they were at dessert. 

“Ves, dear lady,” replied Monsieur Dardentor. 

“Is there no railway between Tlemcen and Sidi-bel- 
Abbes ?” 

“ There is; but it is unfinished.” 

esGiatis a pity >” 

cay tye 

“Because Monsieur Désirandelle and I would have 
preferred to return to Oran by it.” 


“Bless me!” cried Clovis Dardentor. “The road is 
splendid to Sidi-bel-Abbés! No fear of fatigue, no danger 
for anyone!” 


And he smiled at Marcel Lornans, who did ae see his 
smile, and at Jean Taconnat, who ground his teeth as 
though he would have liked to bite him. 

“Yes” resumed Madame Désirandelle, “we have felt 
the journey very much, and it is to be regretted that we 
cannot shorten it. Madame Elissane and Mademoiselle 
Louise as well as ourselves would have—” 

Before the sentence was completed Marcel Lornans had 
looked at the young girl and she had lookedat him. This 
time Monsieur Dardentor was obliged to admit it, and 
remembering that a poet has said, “God has given 
woman the mouth to speak and the eyes to answer,” he 
asked himself what answer Louise’s eyes had made. 

Then resuming : 

“What would you have, my friends?” he said; “the 
railway is not working yet, and we must continue our 
journey in caravan.” 

“Could we not go on to-day ?” asked Madame Dési- 
randelle. 
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“To-day!” exclaimed Monsieur Dardentor. “ What? 
clear out without having visited Tlemcen the magnificent, 
its warehouses, its citadel, its synagogues, its mosques, its 
promenades, its environs, all the wonders our guide 
has described to me? Two days would scarcely be suffi- 
cient.” 

“These ladies are too tired to undertake such an 
excursion, Dardentor,’ Monsieur Désirandelle replied 
coldly, “and I shall keep them company. A stroll in the 
town is all we shall do! But you are at liberty, with these 
gentlemen, whom you have saved from flood and fire, 
thoroughly to inspect Tlemcen ‘the magnificent.’ But it 
is quite agreed, is it not, that we start to-morrow at an 
early hour?” 

This was plain speaking, and Clovis Dardentor, a little 
nettled at Monsieur Désirandelle’s sneers, saw the faces of 
Marcel Lornans and Louise Elissane sadden  simul- 
taneously. He felt, however, that he must not insist, and 
taking leave of the ladies after he had cast a last glance at 
the downcast girl, he called to the two young men: 

“Are you coming, Marcel? Are you coming, Jean ?” 

“We follow you,” replied the former. 

Under the circumstances, there was nothing left for 
them to do but to follow in Clovis Dardentor’s wake. As 
for young Désirandelle, he had already made his escape, 
and many times during that day he might have been seen 
frequenting the provision shops and the confectionery 
stalls in the congenial company of Monsieur Oriental. 

The two young men, considering their respective states 
of mind, could hardly be much interested in Tlemcen, the 
Bab-el-Gharb of the Arabs, situated in the middle of the 
basin of the Isser in the semicircle of the Tafna. And 
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yet the town is so pretty that it is called the African 
Granada. The olddeserted Pomaria of the Romans in the 
south-east, replaced by Tagrat in the west, has become 
the modern Tlemcen. But Monsieur Dardentor, with his 
Joanne’s guide-book in his hand, in vain repeated that the 
town had flourished in the fifteenth century, in industry, 
commerce, art, and science, under the sway of the Berber 
races ; that it then reckoned twenty-five thousand families, 
and was now the fifth town in Algeria, with its population 
of twenty-five thousand inhabitants, three thousand of them 
French and three thousand Jews; that after having been 
taken by the Turks in 1553, by the French in 1836, then 
yielded to Abd-el- Kadir, it was definitely retaken in 1842; 
that it constituted a strategical position of great import- 
ance on the frontier of Morocco, &c., &c. Notwithstanding 
all his efforts he was scarcely listened to, and obtained 
only vague answers. 

And the worthy man began to think he would have 
done better to leave these two to mope in_ their 
corners! ... But no! he felt the affection of a father 
for them, and he forbade himself to show any disappoint- 
ment or displeasure. 

More than once Monsieur Dardentor longed to question 
Marcel Lornans, to ask him: 

“Is this true? Is this serious? Open your heart, 
Marcel, and let me read it... .” 

He did not do this, however. What was the use? 
This young man would never be accepted by the practical- 
minded Madame Elissane. And then could he, the friend 
of the family, touch the matter ? 

The result of all this was that Clovis Dardentor did not 
extract so much pleasure from Tlemcen as he expected ; 
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that he felt but moderately interested in the town, which 
is admirably situated on the side of Lilla Terni, which is 
detached from the mass of the Nador, with a view 
extending beyond the plains of the Isser and the Tafna 
over the lower valleys, where orchards succeed to gardens, 
making a green zone, rich in orange groves, venerable 
walnut, and flowering turpentine trees, not to speak of the 
variety of fruit trees, and the olive plantations. 

It is needless to add that all the machinery of French 
administration works at Tlemcen with the regularity of the 
Corliss machine. So far as its industrial establishments 
are concerned, Monsieur Dardentor might have chosen 
between flour mills, oil manufactories, and cloth mills, 
chiefly those which weave the stuff for the black bernous. 
He purchased a charming pair of Turkish slippers in a 
shop in the Place Napoleon. 

“They look rather small for you,” observed Jean 
Taconnat in a jesting tone. 

“T should think so!” 

“ And rather dear ?” 

“Oh, the money is there.” 

“Then you intend them—?” asked Marcel Lornans. 

“For Louise Elissane,” replied Clovis Dardentor, with 
a faint—oh! a very faint wink. 

Marcel Lornans could not allow himself such a privilege, 
and yet he would have been happy to expend all the 
money of the journey in presents for the girl. 

At Tlemcen the commerce of the west, that of the tribes 
of Morocco, grain, cattle, skins, textures, ostrich feathers, 
meet, and the town also possesses great attractions for 
lovers of the antique. It contains numerous remains of 
Arab architecture; the ruins of its three former walls, 
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now replaced by the modern wall, with its nine gates ; 
also Moorish quarters with vaulted alleys and some 
specimens of the sixty mosques it possessed of old. The 
young men certainly ought to have had a glance to spare 
for that venerable citadel, the Mechoar of the twelfth 
century, which has been made into a barrack with royal 
apartments, and also that Kissaria where the traders 
from Genoa, Pisa, and Provence assembled. Then the 
mosques with their profusion of white minarets, their 
slender pillars in Mosaic, their paintings, their ceramic 
ornaments, with the mosque of Djema-Kebir, and that of 
Abdul-Hassim, and three bays resting on onyx pillars, 
where its Arab lads now work hard at reading, writing 
and arithmetic, in the very spot where Boabdil, the last of 
the kings of Granada, died. 

Afterwards the trio went through streets and across the 
regularly laid-out squares, a hybrid quarter with the 
contrast of native and European houses, and other modern 
quarters. Everywhere they saw fountains, the pretticst 
that of the Place Saint Michel, this is, in fact, the 
esplanade of Michouan ; it is shaded by four rows of trees, 
and an incomparable view of the surrounding country 
is to be obtained from it. 

As for the environs of Tlemcen, its agricultural hamlcts, 
the koubba of Sidi-ben-Medim, the rushing cascade of 
El-Writ, by which the Saf-Saf falls eighty yards, and many 
other attractions for excursionists, Clovis Dardentor had 
to content himself with admiring them in the official text 
of his guide-book. 

Yes! several days would be needed for a thorough 
exploration of Tlemcen and its environs. But to propose 
such a prolongation of the journey to people who only 
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wanted to be off by the quickest and the shortest way 
would have been labour lost. Whatever authority the 
man from Perpignan had over his companions—and it was 
now a diminished authority—he could not venture so far. 

“ Now, my dear Marcel, and my dear Jean, what do you 
think of Tlemcen? .. .” 

“A beautiful town,” the former answered. 

“ Beautiful, yes . . .” added the latter, mechanically. 

“ Hey, my fine fellows, I did well to catch both of you— 
you, Marcel, by the collar, and you, Jean, by the seat of 
your breeches! What fine things you never would have 
seen.” 

“You risked your life, Monsieur Dardentor, and pray 
believe that we are grateful.” 

“Monsieur Dardentor,” asked Jean Taconnat impul- 
sively, interrupting his cousin, “is the saving of life a 
habit of yours ?” 

“Well! the thing has happened to me more than once, 
and I might pin a fair collection of medals on my person. 
So in spite of my desire to become an adoptive papa, you 
know, I have never been able to adopt anyone !” 

“Tt was—in fact—you were in the position of being .. .” 
observed Jean Taconnat. 

“As you say,” interrupted Clovis Dardentor, tapping 
him on the chest. ‘“ But we must step out now.” 

They re-entered the hotel. The dinner was tedious. 
The guests had the air of people who have strapped their 
trunks, and for whom the train is waiting. At dessert 
the man from Perpignan presented the Arab slippers to 
her for whom they were intended. 

“In remembrance of Tlemcen, dear young feat he 
said, 
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Madame Elissane could only acquiesce by a smile, 
whereas in the Désirandelle group Madame bit her lips, 
and Monsieur slightly shrugged his shoulders. 

As for Louise, her face cleared, happiness shone in her 
eyes, and she said: 

“Thank you, Monsieur Dardentor. Will you allow me 
for kiss you? 2...” 

“ Parbleu, I only bought them for that! . . . A kiss for 
Cac slipper!) .” 

The young girl embraced Monsieur Dardentor, and 
Marcel Lornans, though he was envious, could not be 
jealous of the excellent man. 


CHAP TE. 


IN WHICIl ONE OF THE THREE CONDITIONS. IMPOSED 
BY A CLAUSE IN THE CIVIL CODE IS AT LAST 
FULFILLED. 


To tell the truth, it was perhaps time this voyage, so well 
arranged in other respects by the Algerian Railway Com- 
pany, should come toanend. Although it had begun well, 
it threatened to end badly—at least for the Dardentor 
party. 

On leaving Tlemcen, the caravan was reduced by half. 
A few of the tourists had desired to stay some days longer 
in a town that deserved to detain them. Derivas, the 
agent, remained with them; Monsieur Dardentor and his 
party, under the care of Moktani, the guide, had set out 
alone towards Sidi-bel-Abbés at dawn on the 21st May. 

It is fitting that the presence of Monsieur Eustache 
Oriental should be mentioned ; doubtless he was in haste 
to get back to Oran. Monsieur Dardentor and the others 
would not have been astonished had his intention been to 
draw up a scientific narrative of that excursion ; but as a 
matter of fact they had neverseen him use his instruments. 
If he possessed any, they had remained at the bottom of his 
valise. 

The caravan was thenceforth composed of two chars-a 
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bancs only. The first conveyed the ladies and Monsieur 
Désirandelle. The second conveyed Monsieur Oriental, 
Agathocle, who was tired of his recalcitrant mule, two 
Native servants, the luggage, and some provisions in re- 
serve. In fact there was only a luncheon to be provided 
between Tlemcen and the village of Lamorciére, where 
they would put up for the night, and the next day a second 
luncheon between Lamorciére and Sidi-bel-Abbés, where 
the guide calculated they would arrive about eight o'clock 
in the evening. There the caravan journey would 
terminate, and the railway would take the advance guard 
of the excursionists back to Oran. 

Monsieur Dardentor and Moktani had not relinquished 
their meharis, two excellent beasts of whom they had no 
reason to complain, and the two young Parisians retained 
their horses; they would be sorry when they had to part 
with them. 

The caravan made its way through a country more 
varied than the South Oran region from Saida to Sebdon. 
There were fewer forests, but vast agricultural and coloni- 
zation tracts, and the capricious network of tributaries of 
the Chonly and the Isser. The latter is one of the ereat 
rivers of Algeria; it is the main artery whose course is con- 
tinued to the sea through a valley where cotton trees 
thrive, owing to the slopes of the Hauts Plateaux and the 
Tell. 

But what a change in the spirits of the tourists who were 
so united when starting from Oran in the train, and when 
starting from Saida in the caravan! A manifest chill per- 
vaded their intercourse. The Désirandelle family and 
Madame Elissane conversed apart in their char-a-banc, and 
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CLornans and Jean Taconnat, abandoning themselves to 
their sad thoughts, walked behind Clovis, and scarcely 
answered him when he stopped to wait for them. 

Unfortunate Dardentor ! Everyone now seemed to bear 
him ill-will: Monsieur and Madame Désirandelle, because 
he did not entreat Louise to accept Agathocle ; Madame 
Elissane, because he had not induced Louise to 
agree to this long arranged marriage; Marcel Lornans, 
because he ought to have intervened in favour of him 
whom he had saved ; Jean Taconnat, because he had saved 
him, instead of giving Jean the opportunity he desired! 
In short, Clovis Dardentor was virtually reduced to the 
condition of a scape-goat mounted on a camel. There 
remained to him only the faithful Patrick, who seemed to 
say: 

“Ves ... see what things have come to, and your 
servant was not mistaken !” 

But he did not formulate that sentence, he did not give 
it a literary consistency, lest he should receive a reply 
which would have cut him to the quick. 

“Come, Clovis,” said Dardentor to himself, “do you 
owe those people anything? Are you going to fret 
because things do not turn out according to their 
liking? ... Is it your fault that Agathocle is a fool, that 
his father and mother look upon him as an accomplished 
youth, that Louise has ended by estimating the clown at 
his real value? for one must yield to evidence. That 
Marcel is in love with the girl, 1 am beginning to suspect! 
But by the two humps of my mehari I cannot for all 
that cry out to them both: ‘Come to me, my children, 
that I may bless you!’ And as for this jolly Jean, 
who has left all his fun in the Sar, it would seem that 
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he is angry with me for having dragged him out? Upon 
my honour, they are all in the same boat. Ah, well! ...” 

Patrick had just drawn near with the intention of 
speaking to his master, and he said to him: 

“I fear, Monsieur, that the weather is going to be bad, 
and perhaps it would be better.” 

“Bad weather would be better than none at all, stupid!” 

“Than not at all?” replied Patrick, who was much 
puzzled by this saying. “Iftherefore Monsieur. . .” 

NN eo | 

Patrick, much disconcerted by this rude expression, 
returned to the rear of the caravan. 

During the morning, while a warm rain fell from the 
storm-clouds, the caravan performed the eight miles 
between Tlemcen and the pond of Fezza. Then, the 
shower having ceased, they lunched at the halting-place 
chosen by Moktani in a wooded gorge watered by 
numerous cascades in the vicinity. The meal lacked 
friendliness; indeed, there was a visible restraint. The 
party was like a group of guests at a fable dhéte who had 
never seen each other until they seated themselves, each 
before his plate, and who were never to see each other 
again. Under the lowering glance of Monsieur and 
Madame Désirandelle, Marcel Lornans avoided looking at 
Louise Elissane. As for Jean Taconnat, no longer 
counting on the chances of the road—a state road, kept in 
good repair, with milestones, road labourers at work, and 
bridges—he cursed the unlucky administration which had 
civilized this country. 

Clovis Dardentor strove several times to get up a 
reaction ; he tried to knit the broken links, but his attempts 
were unavailing. 

U 2 
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“They really do worry me,” he muttered. 

The caravan started again at about eleven o’clock, and 
crossed the Chonly, a rapid tributary of the Isser, by a 
’ bridge ; skirted a small forest, some stone quarries, and the 
ruins of Hadjar-Roum, and without incident reached the 
annex of Lamorciére about six o’clock in the evening, 
but not to make any stay. 

The solitary inn was not comfortable ; they were served 
with boiled eggs which might have been put on the spit. 
Fortunately the agent, Monsieur Derivas, was not there, 
and thus escaped well-merited reproof. To make up for 
this the tourists were favoured with a native serenade. 
Perhaps they might have declined this concert but for 
Monsieur Dardentor’s eager welcome of it, but as it would 
have been imprudent to annoy him, they resigned them- 
selves to the infliction. 

The serenade was given in the great hall of the inn, and 
it was worth hearing. 

It was a “nouba” reduced to three kinds of Arab 
instruments, the “tébeul,” a great drum beaten on both 
sides by two slight wooden drumsticks ; the “ rheita,” a flute, 
partly metallic, resembling the banjo in sonorousness ; the 
“nouara,” composed of two half-gourds with a dried skin 
stretched over them. Though the nouba is usually 
accompanied by local dances in which the stomach plays 
an important part, that night the dances did not figure in 
the programme. 

When the little merry-making had come to an 
end: | 

“Enchanted! I am _ enchanted!” said. Monsieur 
Dardentor in a stern voice. 

And none having dared to express a contrary opinion, 
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he complimented the native musicians through Moktani, 
and rewarded them with a very liberal tip. 

Was Clovis so well satisfied as he would have it appear ? 
That is the question. In any case there was one of the 
audience whose satisfaction was complete. Yes! during 
that nouba, one of the cousins—which may be guessed— 
had contrived to seat himself beside Mademoiselle 
Elissane. And who knows if he did not then reveal to 
her the three words engraven in his heart, and echoed in 
eects’. . 

Early the next day the tourists departed, all being 
impatient to arrive at the end of the journey. After 
Lamorcicre and as far as Ain-Telout they followed the 
track of the projected railway for about six miles. At 
this point the road branches off and turns directly to the 
north-east, where it crosses, a few miles from Sidi-bel- 
Abbes, the then unfinished railway to South Oran. 

The vehicles and the horses went as fast as possible in 
order to get through that long stage in a single day. 
There was no longer any question of slackening their pace 
for purposes of conversation, and besides, there is nothing 
interesting to sce on this line, not even ruins either Roman 
or Berber. 

The temperature was high. Happily a screen of clouds 
moderated the power of the sun, which would otherwise 
have been unbearable on the surface of that cleared region. 
There were fields without trees everywhere, plains without 
shade. The same style of progress was pursued until the 
halt for luncheon. 

It was eleven o’clock when the caravan stopped at a 
signal from Moktani. By bearing a few miles to the left 
of the border of the forest of Waled, Mimoun would have 
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offered them a favourable spot. But it was not convenient 
to lengthen the journey by this means. 

The provisions were taken out of the baskets. The 
travellers seated themselves on the roadside in groups. 
There was the Désirandelle-Elissane group, and of course 
Louise had to belong to it. There was the Jean-Marcel 
group, and Marcel Lornans showed discretion which 
she ought to have been grateful for by not seeking to join 
the girl. Since they had left Lamorciére, it is probable 
that both had travelled farther than the caravan, and 
towards an end that was not exactly Sidi-bel-Abbés. .. . 

Finally, there was the Dardentor party, which would 
have been composed only of the individual of that name, 
had not Clovis accepted the company. of Monsieur 
Oriental, for want of better. 

They found themselves next one another and they 
talked. Of what? ... Of everything ... of the trip 
which was about to finish, and in reality without let or hin- 
drances ; no delays, no accidents of any importance since the 
start; all the tourists in perfect health; perhaps a little 
tired, more especially the ladies. Still five or six hours’ 
march to Sidi-bel-Abbés and then they would have only to 
shut themselves up in a first-class railway carriage bound 
for Oran. 

“And are you satisfied, Monsieur Oriental?” asked 
Clovis Dardentor. 

“Very well satisfied, Monsieur Dardentor,” replied the 
savant. “ This tour has been admirably arranged, and the 
question of food has been resolved in a very acceptable 
manner, even in the least important villages.” 

“That question seems to have considerable importance 
for you.” . 
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“Very considerable in fact, and I have procured several 
samples of edible products previously unknown to me.” 

“For my part, Monsieur Oriental, I do not know much 
about these matters.” 

“In my opinion, M. Dardentor, they ought to take the 
first place in existence,’ answered Monsieur Oriental. 

“Well, dear sir, permit me to assure you that if we had 
expected you to render us any services, they would not 
have been culinary, but astronomical.” 

“Astronomical? . . .” repeated Monsieur Oriental. 

“Yes ... for instance, if our guide had lost his way ; 
if ithad been necessary to have recourse to observations to 
find our road again, we should have looked to you to take 
the height of the sun. . . .” 

“To me to take the height of the sun?” 

“Of course, during the day ... or that of the stars 
during the night. You know!—the declensions.” 

“What declensions? . . . Rosa, the rose?” 

* Ah! charming!” cried Monsieur Dardentor. 

And he laughed loudly, but the cheery sound was not 
echoed. 

“Tn short,” he continued, “I mean that with the aid of 
your instruments, your sextant, like the sailors ; the sextant 
that is in your valise—” 

“ [have a sextant in my valise ?” 

“Probably. The spy-glass does for scenery, but when 
it comes to be a question of the passage of the sun at 
the meridian? .. .” 

“TI do not understand you.” 

“ Are you not President of the Astronomical Society of 
Montélimar ?” 

‘“‘Gastronomical, my dear sir, Gastronomical Society !” 
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replied Monsieur Oriental, who shouted with laughter in 
his turn. 

That answer, which explained everything that had been 
inexplicable until then, succeeded in arousing Jean 
Taconnat’s merriment after Monsieur Dardentor had 
repeated it. : 

“But that fool of a Patrick told us so on board the 
Argeéles,” he cried. 

“What, Monsieur is not an astronomer?” asked the 
worthy servant. 

“No. . . . Gastronomer, you were told, gastronomer!” 

“Then I misunderstood the ‘chief steward,’ replied 
Patrick, and anybody might do that.” With this reluctant 
admission Patrick went off, vexed with himself for his 
blunder, and still more humiliated by the general - 
laughter. 

Horses and conveyances started again. To the esparto 
lands had succeeded the colonization tracts. About two 
o'clock the hamlet of Lamtar was reached—just at the 
junction of a little branch line which joins the main line of 
railway from Ain-Temonchent to the state road of Sidi- 
bel-Abbés. 

At three o’clock the caravan arrived at the bridge of 
Mouzen, at the spot where the wady of that name is joined 
by one of its tributaries, then at four o’clock the crossways 
where the two steep roads meet a little below Sidi- 
Khaled, only a few miles from Sidi-Lhassen, after having 
followed the course of the Mekerra, the name which the Sig 
takes in that region. 

Sidi-Lhassen is only an annex of about six hundred in- 
habitants, Germans and natives for the most part, and halt 
was made there. 
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Suddenly—it was half-past four—the mehari ridden by 
the guide, who was leading, stopped with a sudden swerve. 
In vain did the guide encourage the animal by his voice, 
it refused to advance, and turned back. 

Almost immediately the two young men’s horses snorted, 
reared, and neighed affrightedly ; then in spite of spur and 
curb they backed towards the chars-a-bancs, whose teams 
gave similar signs of fear. 

“What is the matter ?” asked Clovis Dardentor. 

His mehari, snuffling, and smelling some distant emana- 
tion, crouched down on the ground. 

The question was answered by two tremendous roars, of a 
nature there could be no mistaking. These terrific sounds 
came from a pine wood, about a hundred paces away. 

“Lions!” cried the guide. 

As may be supposed, justifiable terror seized upon 
the caravan. Wild beasts in the vicinity, in broad day- 
light, wild beasts that were doubtless making ready to 
spring upon them ! 

Madame Elissane, Madame Désirandelle, and Louise 
jumped out of the char-a-banc, while the mules strove 
frantically to break their traces. 

The first instinctive idea that came to the two ladies, 
to Désirandelle senior and junior, and to M. Eustache 
Oriental, was to run back by the road and take refuge in 
the last hamlet they had passed. 

“Stand still, all of you!” cried Clovis Dardentor in a 
voice so imperious that he was instantly obeyed. 

Madame Désirandelle had fainted. As for the horses 
and camels, the conductor and the natives had hobbled 
them instantly, so that they could not escape across the 
country. 
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Marcel Lornans had rushed to the cart, and aided by 
Patrick he brought back the arms, two rifles and two 
revolvers, which were immediately loaded. These were 
all the travelling arsenal could furnish. 

Monsieur Dardentor and Marcel Lornans took the rifles, 
Jean Taconnat and Moktani seized the revolvers. They 
all stood at the foot of a group of turpentine trees on a 
slope to the left of the road. 

The country was deserted, there was no prospect of any 
help. 

The roaring sounded again, nearer, and almost at the 
same moment a formidable couple appeared on the edge 
of the wood. These were a lion and a lioness of colossal 
size ; their yellow colour was thrown into sharp relief against 
the sombre verdure of the Aleppo pines. 

Would these animals spring upon the caravan, at which 
they were gazing with flaming eyes, or, dismayed by the 
number of human beings, would they go back to the wood 
and allow them free passage? . . 

First they stalked forward leisurely, with low ferocious 
growls. 

“Let no one move,” repeated Monsieur Dardentor, 
“and leave it to us!” 

Marcel Lornans cast a glance at Louise, who, self- 
possessed, but with pale face and contracted features, was 
trying to encourage her mother by a few words, Then 
Jean Taconnat and he ranged themselves beside Monsieur 
Dardentor and Moktani, about ten paces in front of the 
turpentine trees. 

A few seconds later, as the two brutes were drawing 
near, Dardentor fired at the lioness. This time his usual] 
skill had abandoned him. The animal, only crazed on 
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the neck, bounded forward with a hoarse roar, and as at 
the same moment the lion also sprang forward, Marcel 
Lornans, shouldering his rifle, fired. 

“Clumsy that Iam!” cried Monsieur Dardentor after 
his fruitless shot. 

Marcel Lornans had not the same reproach to make to 
himself, for the lion was hit in the shoulder. It is true 
his thick mane deadened the force of the ball, which did 
not wound him mortally, and mad with pain and rage he 
rushed on to the road, undeterred by three bullets from 
Jean Taconnat’s revolver. | 

All this had occurred in a few seconds, and the two 
rifles had not been reloaded when the brutes came in 
another bound to within fifty paces of the group of 
turpentine trees. | 

Marcel Lornans and Jean Taconnat were thrown down 
by the rush of the lioness, whose claws were striking at 
them when one of the bullets from Moktani’s revolver 
suddenly drove back the animal. Then returning to the 
charge, she fell upon the two young men, who were still 
on the ground. 

A ball from M. Dardentor’s rifle, which he fired a second 
time, hit the lioness in the chest but did not pierce 
her heart, and if the two cousins had not rolled themselves 
out of her reach they could not have escaped safe and 
sound, for the animal, though seriously wounded, was still 
formidable. The lion had just joined her, and the two 
beasts dashed towards the group, where the fright and 
bewilderment of the horses added to the confusion and 
dismay. 

Moktani was seized by the lion, dragged for about ten 
paces, then left all covered with blood, Jean Taconnat 
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with his revolver in hand, Marcel Lornans with his rifle 
re-loaded, returned to the slope. Then two shots fired 
at close quarters finished the lioness; she fell lifeless 
after a last plunge. : 

There remained the lion, and he, roused to the highest 
pitch of fury, made a tremendous bound, and fell on Clovis 
Dardentor, who, not being able to use his weapon, rolled 
on the ground, crushed by the weight of the beast, and was 
in uttermost peril. 

Jean Taconnat ran to him, while Marcel Lornans loaded 
his rifle a third time. He approached within three yards 
of the lion, and then you may be sure he thought not at 
all about fulfilling one of the three conditions imposed by 
the Civil Code! He fired his revolver and its last bullet 
missed! ... 

At this moment the caravan animals in a paroxysm of 
terror broke their hobbles and fled across the country. 
Moktani, who was covered with blood, and whose arm hung 
useless, was no longer able to use his weapon, but dragged 
himself so far as the slope. Monsieur Désirandelle, 
Monsieur Oriental and Agathocle stood there in order to 
protect the two swooning ladies. 

Clovis Dardentor was not able to rise, and the paw 
of the beast was upon his chest, when a shot was 
heard. 

The huge man-eater flung back his shattered skull and 
fell dead beside his prey. 

It was Louise Elissane who had picked up the revolver 
that had fallen from Moktani’s hand, boldly approached 
the animal, and applying the barrel to his ear, shot him 


dead. , 
“Saved ! and saved by her!” cried Monsieur Darden- 


After the Scare! 
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tor, And he sprang up again with a bound that the dead 
king of beasts need not have disowned. 

Thus, what neither Jean Taconnat and Marcel Lornans 
had been able to do, the young girl had done. The next 
moment her strength failed, and overcome with faintness, 
she would have fallen, if Marcel Lornans had not caught 
her in his arms and carried her to her mother, 

All danger was now at an end, and what more could 
Monsieur Dardentor say than those first words that came 
from his heart? Nothing. So aided by Patrick he busied 
himself in catching the runaway mules and horses. ‘This 
was done in a short time, for the animals, whose terror 
was allayed by the death of the lions, came back of their 
own accord. 

Moktani, being rather seriously wounded in the thigh, 
was placed in the cart, and Patrick had to take his seat 
between the two camel-humps, where he looked no less 
distinguished a sportsman than if he had been riding a 
pure-bred Arab. 

Marcel Lornans and Jean Taconnat mounted their 
horses again, and the latter said to the former : 

“Do you realize that this Newfoundland of the South 
Pyrenees has again saved us both? Clearly, there is 
nothing to be done with such a man.” 

“Nothing!” replied Marcel Lornans. 

The caravan started again. Half an hour later it 
reached Sidi Lhassen, and at seven o'clock the tourists 
entered the best hotel in Sidi-bel-Abbés. 

First of all a doctor was called in to attend to 
Moktani, and he discovered that the guide’s wounds were 
not very serious, 


At eight o’clock they dined together—a silent dinner 
x 
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during which, as though by tacit agreement, the guests 
made no allusion whatever to the adventure ofthe day. It 
was at dessert that Monsieur Dardentor rose, and address- 
ing Louise in a serious tone, which the company scarcely 
recognized as his : 

“ Dear young lady,” he said, “ you have saved me.” 

“Oh! Monsieur Dardentor,” replied the young girl, 
whose delicate cheeks flushed a bright pink. 

“Ves... saved... me, and from a conflict in which 
without your intervention I must have lost my life! So 
with your mother’s permission, since you fulfil the condi- 
tions required by the Civil Code, my most ardent desire 
is to adopt you... .” 

“ Monsieur!” stammered Madame Elissane, taken aback 
by this proposal. 

“ Make no objections!” resumed Dardentor, “ for if you 
do not permit Mademoiselle Louise .. .” 

“If I do not permit ? ” 

“T will marry you, dear Madame, and Mademoiselle 
Louise will become my daughter all the same.” 


iAP MR XV. 


IN WHICH THIS ROMANCE COMES TO A FITTING 
CONCLUSION. 


AT nine o’clock the next morning the train from Sidi-bel- 
Abbes carried off a fraction of the caravan, which after 
a tour of fourteen days had returned to its point of 
departure. 

That fraction comprised Monsieur Clovis Dardentor, 
Madame and Mademoiselle Elissane, the Désirandelle 
pair and their son Agathocle, Jean Taconnat and Marcel 
Lornans, without counting Patrick, who was longing again 
to take up his quiet and regular life in the house on 
the Place de la Loge at Perpignan. 

There remained at Sidi-bel-Abbés Moktani the euide— 
who was about to be conscientiously cared for, after 
having been royally remunerated by Monsieur Dardentor— 
and the natives in the service of the Algerian Railway 
Company. 

And Monsieur Eustache Oriental? .. . Well, the Presi- 
dent of the Gastronomical Society of Montélimar was not 
the man to leave Sidi-bel-Abbés without having studied 
from an edible point of view a city which has received the 
pleasing cognomen of “ Biscuitville.” 

Sidi-bel-Abbés is an important market town, a commune 
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of seventeen thousand inhabitants, four thousand French, 
fifteen hundred Jews, the remainder natives. This chief 
place of a district which was near being the capital of the 
province of Oran is the former domain of the Beni-Amor 
who had to cross the frontier again and take refuge in 
Morocco. The pretty and prosperous modern town, 
dating from 1843, whose fertile suburbs are watered by 
the Mekerra, is built on an escarpment of the Tessala. 

Notwithstanding its many attractions, this time it was 
Monsieur Dardentor who was in a hurry to quit “ Biscuit- 
ville.” Never had he been so anxious to return to Oran. 

The demand he had made for the permission of 
Madame Elissane to adopt her daughter had been 
accepted in general, and without that excellent lady’s 
being obliged to become Monsieur Dardentor’s wife. An 
adopted father, possessed of two millions, and resolved to 
remain a bachelor, is not refused anywhere on the face 
of our sublunary world. If Madame Elissane had 
displayed a little reluctance as a matter of form and 
discretion, that reluctance was more serious on the part of 
Louise. But the girl had spoken in vain : 

“ Consider, Monsieur Dardentor!” 

‘‘ T have considered, my dear child.” 

“You cannot make such a sacrifice! ... 

“ T can and I will, little one!” 

“But you will repent. . . .” 

“ Never, my child.” 

And indeed Madame Elissane, like a practical woman, 
having realized the advantages of the arrangement—this 
was not difficult—had thanked Monsieur Dardentor frot 
the bottom of her heart. 

The Désirandelle family could not contain “ themeclvel 
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for | joy. What a fat marriage portion Louise would bring 
to her husband! What wealth some day! What an 
heiress! And all that for Agathocle, for now they did - 
not imagine that their friend, their compatriot. Clovis 
Dardentor, would do otherwise than place his paternal . 
influence at their service. This must be his intention, 
and their son would become the son-in-law of the rich 
man from Perpignan. ; 

Consequently the whole party were agreed to return to 
Oran without delay. 

So far as Jean Taconnat and Marcel Lornans were con- 
cerned this was what occurred: 

The former, having definitely come back from the land 
of dreams whither his imagination had been straying, said 
to Marcel that morning: 

“For my part, I say long live Dardentor, and since it is 
not we who are to be his sons, I am delighted that the 
charming Louise should become his daughter. And you, 
Marcel ?” 

The young man did not answer. 

But, tell me, Marcel, does that count from the legal 
point of view ?” 

se Vat f.? 

“A fight with lions,” 

“Whether it be with animals or with men, a fight is 
always a fight, and it is undeniable that Mademoiselle 
saved Monsieur Dardentor.” 

“Oh, now I come to think of it,’ observed Jean 
Taconnat, “it is fortunate that neither you nor I partici- 
pated with Mademoiselle Louise in the saving of this 
honest man.” 

“ And why?” 
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“Because he might perhaps have wished to adopt us 
all three. In that case she would have become your 
sister, and you could not have thought—” 

“True,” replied Marcel Lornans, angrily, “ the law for- 
bids marriage between the—Besides, I do not think of it.” 

“Poor fellow! You love her very much?” 

“Yes, Jean, with all my soul! ” 

“What a pity it was not you who saved this bi- 
millionaire! He would have chosen you for his son, 
and then—” 

Yes! what a pity, but it was not to be, and the two 
young men were very sad when the train, after having 
rounded Tessala on the north, proceeded towards Oran at 
full speed. 

Monsieur Dardentor had seen nothing of Sidi-bel-Abbés, 
neither its wind and water mills, nor its plaster works, 
its tan-yards, nor its brick-fields. He had explored neither. 
its civil quarter nor its military quarter, he had not 
walked about its right-angled streets planted with superb 
plantains, he had not drunk at its cool fountains, or 
passed through the four gates of its outer wall, nor visited 
its magnificent nursery at the Daya gate. 

After having followed the course of the Sig for about 
twelve miles, passed by the hamlet of Trembles and the 
small town of Saint Lucien, rejoining the line from Algiers 
to Oran at Sainte-Barbe-du-Tlelat, the locomotive, after a 
run of forty-eight miles, reached the railway station of the 
capital about noon. 

The circular trip was at last ended, with the addition of 
certain incidents that the Algerian Railway Company had 
not included in its programme and which the tourists 
would never forget. 
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While Monsieur Dardentor and the two Parisians 
regained their hotel, Madame Elissane, her daughter and 
the Désirandelle family returned to the residence in the 
Rue du Vieux Chateau after fourteen days’ absence. 

With Monsieur Dardentor things did not drag, and 
we beg leave to use that rather vulgar expression, though 
Patrick may be offended. He conducted the business of 
the adoption, although the formalities were somewhat com- 
plicated, with rapidity. Though he was not fifty years 
old, though he had not looked after Louise during her 
minority, it was undeniable that Louise Elissane had saved 
him in a fight, conformably with a certain article of the Civil 
Code. Therefore the conditions required for adopter and 
adopted were fulfilled. 

As Monsieur Dardentor was constantly summoned to 
the Rue du Vieux Chateau during that period, he found it 
more convenient to take up his abode in Madame 
Elissane’s home. 

It was, however, a remarkable fact that during this 
period the jovial, expansive, communicative Clovis 
Dardentor became more reserved, indeed almost taciturn, 
The Désirandelle family were anxious about this some- 
times, but they could not suspect their friend’s willingness 
toservethem. Moreover, Agathocle, under the instructions 
and observations of his father and mother, became 
assiduous in his attentions to the young heiress, who 
would one day possess more hundreds of thousands in 
francs than she now counted in years, and he left her side 
no more. 

The result of this state of things was that Marcel 
Lornans and Jean Taconnat were much neglected by 
their former preserver. Since he had abandoned the 
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hotel they saw him but seldom ; when they met him in the 
street he was always full of business, and carried a lawyer’s 
portfolio under his arm containing voluminous papers. 
Yes! there was no doubt Clovis Dardentor’s enthusiasm 
with regard to the two Parisians was on the wane. The 
Pyrenean seemed no longer to remember that he had 
saved them twice separately from tumultuous floods and 
whirling flames, and once together in a fight with wild 
beasts. 

So it happened one fine morning that Jean Taconnat 
thought it well to say to his cousin: 

“My dear old Marcel, we must decide! Since we have 
come here to be soldiers, let us be soldiers! When will 
you come with me to the office of the deputy-commissary, 
and then to the recruiting office ?” 

“To-morrow,” replied Marcel Lornans. 

And on the morrow, when Jean Taconnat renewed his 
proposal, he obtained the same reply. | 

What saddened Marcel Lornans most was that he had 
no opportunities of seeing Mademoiselle Elissane. The 
young girl seldom went out, and the receptions at the 
house in the Rue du Vieux Chateau had ceased. The 
marriage between Monsieur Agathocle Désirandelle and 
Mademoiselle Louise Elissane was announced as near at 
hand. Marcel Lornans was in despair. 

One day Clovis Dardentor came to the hotel to call on 
the two young men. 

“Well, my friends,” he asked without other preamble, 
“what about your enlisting ?” 

“To-morrow,” replied Marcel Lornans, 

“Yes, to-morrow,” added Jean Taconnat, “ to-morrow, 
without fail, dear Monsieur Dardentor ! ” 


The departure of the Désirandelles. 
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“To-morrow?” replied the latter. “Why, no, no! 
What the devil! You have plenty of time to bury your- 
selves in the 5th Chasseurs! Wait, there is no hurry! I 
_want you both to be present at an entertainment I am 
about to give.” 

“For the marriage of Monsieur Désirandelle and Made- 
moiselle Elissane?” asked Marcel Lornans, whose face 
had changed visibly. 

‘“ No,” replied Monsieur Dardentor, “for the /éze of the 
adoption, before the marriage. I count on you, and good 
evening !” 

And with that he left them, he was in such a hurry. 

Monsieur Dardentor had to take up his residence in the 
Canton of Oran, for it was the chief magistrate there who 
must draw up the deed of adoption. Then the parties 
presented themselves before the magistrate, Madame and 
Mademoiselle Elissane on one side, Monsieur Clovis 
Dardentor on the other, provided with their certificates of 
birth and other documents relating to the fulfilment of the 
conditions required for the adopter and the adopted. 

The magistrate, after having received the consent of the 
several parties, had drawn up the contract. In ten days 
a copy was made by the magistrate’s clerk, and to this 
was added all the necessary certificates, and finally the 
bundle of papers reached the hands of the Procureur de la 
Republique in due form. 

‘What coming and going, what fuss and rubbish!” 
repeated Dardentor. “It is enough to sicken a sensible 
man.” 

On examination of the documents, the “ tribunal of first 
instance” announced that there was just cause for adoption. 
Then the judgment and the papers were transmitted to 
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the court of Algiers, which also declared thatthe right to 


adopt was established. All this took weeks and weeks, and | 


every morning the two Parisians passed before the military. 


offices without going in. ne 


Finally, the adoption was allowed, the decision of the. 


court was posted in certain appointed places, and the 
other formalities of publication were fulfilled. 2 

The whole business cost about three hundred francs, and 
Monsieur Dardentor would have consented to expend 
double or treble that sum in order to get it over more 


x as 


quickly, . 


’ 


At last the day of the ceremony arrived, and the 


expected entertainment took place in the great drawing- 
room of the hotel. Madame Elissane’s dining-room was 
not large enough to accommodate the guests, among whom 
were Jean Taconnat, Marcel Lornans, and even Monsicur 


Oriental, who had returned to Oran, and to whom Mon- _ 


sieur Dardentor had addressed an invitation, which was 
received as it deserved. But, to the extrer 1e surprise of 
some, and to the extreme satisfac ion < f others, the 
Désirandelle family did not figure am ong the number 
of the guests. Ne! on the previous evening, utterly 
disconcerted and furious, cursing Monsieur Dardentor to 
the most remote generations of his adopted daughter’s 
descendants, they had left Oran on board the Argéles, 
where Captain Bugarach and Dr. Bruno. had not to ruin 
themselves in food for the party. A ue 

Is it necessary to say that the repast was both macgni- 
ficent and merry, that Marcel Lornans beheld Louise 
Elissane once more in the brilliance of her beauty, that 
Jean Taconnat had made a ballad on the departure of 
“Little Gagathocle,” but that he did not dare to sing it, 
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well that ends w ell, 
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that Monsieur Eustache Oriental ate of everything, butwwith 
moderation, and that he drank of everything, but with 
discretion. 

Yes! it was splendid, and remarkable, that speach of. 
Monsieur Dardentor’s after the dessert. It was well for 
the Désirandelles that they. had departed on the previous . 
day, for how would they have looked at that. pee 
moment? ... om ‘i 

“ Ladies and ‘gentlemen, I thank you io ee: kindness 
in taking part in that Sah which has just fulfilled the 
dearest of my wishes.” 

Patrick might well hope from is beginning that his 
master would conclude in a becoming manner. ol 

“Let me inform you also, that if the dinner has appeared 
good to you, the dessert will be still better, owing to the 
appearance of a new dish which is not inscribed on the 
bill of fare.” 

Patrick began to be uneasy. 

“ Ah, ah, a new dish!” said Monsieur Oriental, smacking 
his lips. 

“TI need not,” continued Monsieur Datdentor, “ intro- 
duce you to our charming Louise, whom her excellent 
‘mother has allowed me to i a and who, while remaining 
her daughter, has become mine.” 

(Unanimous applause, and also some tears in feminine 
eyes.) 

“ Now, with her mother’s consent, it is our Louise whom 
I offer at dessert, a morsel from the table of the 
gods. te 

(Discomfiture of Monsieur Oriental, who ceases to smack 
his lips.) 

“ And to whom, think you, my friends? ... To one of 
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our guests—to Marae! Loftiias, who, by reason of this 
fact, will become my son. . . .” 

“And 1?” Jean Taconnat could not refrain” from the 
exclamation. ie 

“Why, you know: you will be ier nephew, Jean! And 
now, for the music! Boum ...boum... pif... paf 
. .. and all the fun ofa real jolly evening.” | 

Patrick had veiled his face with his napkin. 

Need it be told Marcel Lornans was married with great 
ceremony to Louise Elissane in the following week, and 
that neither his name nor Jean Taconnat’s ever figured on 
the muster roll of the 5th Chasseurs d'Afrique. 

But, it will be said, our story ends like a vaudeville. mn 
Well, what is it if not a vaudeville, without songs, but — 


with the inevitable finale of marriage? Le te 


THE -END. 
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